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INEDITED LETTERS FROM OLIVER CROM- 
WELL AND FAIRFAX. 


Sir,—Herewith I send you faithful copies of three 
letters ; two of them from “ Oliver P.,” and the third from 
“ Leiftenent Generall Fairfax,” and all of them addressed 
to “Colonell Albane Cox, Commander of the Militia of 
the County of Hertford.” 

. The originals are preserved, with various papers hav- 
ing reference toan estate, known as “Beaumont’s,” situated 
near St. Alban’s, and now the property of Thomas Kinder, 

. I have good reasons for believing that these cha- 
racteristic productions have not been published; and I 
consider it to be altogether desirable that their first public 
appearance should be in the columns of “ N. & Q.” 

|may add that Mr. Kinder possesses a pair of boots 
which once formed a part of the personal equipment of 
one of the troopers of Colonel Cox, together with a “ black- 
jack,” from which the same sturdy Roundhead may very 
probably have derived some drops of carnal consolation. 

Z CuHartes Bovurett. 
Norwood. 


“For Colonell Albane Cox in Hertfordshire. 
“ S*, 
“ Haveing occasion to speak with you upon 
some affaires relateing to the Publique, I would 
ve you assoone as this comes to your hands to 
Fepaire up hither, and upon your comeing you 
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shalbe acquainted with the 
my sending for you. I rest 
“ Your loveing Friend, 
(Signed) “ Oriver P. 
“ Whitehall, 24 Ap*, 1655. 
“Colonel Alban Cox 
in Hertfordshire.” 


particular reasons of 


“ For Coll. Alban Cox, Comander of the Militia 
of the County of Hertford, these. 
“ 5, 

“Whereas We have received Intelligence 
that there is a designe of y* Cavaleere and Popish 
Party, very shortly to make a new Insurrection in 
severall places of this Commonwealth, and also that 
the late King’s sonne in conjunction with the 


| Spanyard intends to invade this Comonwealth, 


with an Armye from Fland™ where he now is. 

“We have thought it necessarye for the safety 
of the Nation to putt the Forces into a present 
posture to paw the aforesaid intentions, or at 
least through y* goodnesse of God to repell them ; 
Wherefore these are to authorize and require you 
upon the receipt hereof to give notice unto all 
the officers and souldiery of yo" troope to pro- 
vide themselves able and sufficient horses and 
armes for services, and to putt themselves into 
such a condition that upon the first notice or ap- 
peareing of danger, they may be ready to come to 
such a rendezvous as shalbe appointed, and that 
you be very vigilant and carefull least you be sur- 
prised. And in case you find any of this said 
party to ride armed, have frequent meetings, or in 
their carriage and deportment give iust cause of 
suspition, you are authorized and required to 
seize upon and apprehend all such persons ; And 
in case of any Insurrection or Invasion, you shall 
doe yo" best to suppresse them. You shall re- 
ceive further directions herein from tyme to tyme 
from yo’ Major Generall with whome We have 
spoken more at large, and to whome We refer 
you; And in case you find any persons of that 
Party keepeing more horses than usually they have 
done for their ordinarye occasions, you are to 
seize their horses and armes to be kept to y* use 
of the State. And you are to assure your Troope 
for their better encouragem* that fitting care wilbe 
taken for their pay according to the establishment 

“ Your loving friend, 
(Signed) “ Oriver P. 

“ Whitehall, 19 Febr. 1656.” 


“ For Colonell Coz. 
“ S; 

“T perceive by Information given by some 
persons in the West that Captaine Bowen have 
demeaned himself in verie horibill language against 
my self, the Leiftenent Generall, and the Army, 
in soe much that I hold him altogether unfit to 
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continue in his Command, and therefore I desire 
you on sight hereof to desmisse him from the 
charge of his Company. 
“Tremaine 
“ Yo* verie assured friend 
(Signed) Farrrax. 
“ Kensington, Septem” 12, 1649. 
** Col. Cox.” 





THOMAS COLLIER. 


This once renowned polemic is said to have 
been originally a husbandman; by which term, a 
small farmer may probably be understood. 

In 1634, when he is described as of Witley, in 
Surrey, he was complained of for obstinately re- 
fusing to pay taxations in the tithing of Enton, in 
the parish of Godalming, where he had an estate. 
Doubtless in these taxations was included the 
illegal and hateful shipmoney. 

Having adopted the opinions of the Baptists, 
he assumed the office of a preacher, although he 
had not received any academical education. 

He preached for some time in Guernsey, where | 
he made many converts; but ultimately he and 


6. “ A Brief Discovery of the Corruption of the Minis. 
try of the Church of England; or, Three Clear and Evyi- 
dent Grounds from which it will appear that they are no 
Ministers of Christ:—1. A Parallel between them and 
the Jewish Priests. 2. A Parallel between them and 
Simon the Sorcerer. 3. A Parallel between them and 
the Artificial Merchandizing Tradesmen. Published for 
the Information of all by T.C. Lond. 12mo. 1647.” 

7. “ A Discovery of the New Creation. In a Sermon 

reached at the Head-Quarters at Putney, Sept. 29, 1647, 

nd. 12mo. 1647.” 

8. “ A Vindication of the Army Remonstrance. Lond. 
4to. 1648. [This is an answer to a tract by Will 
Sedgwick. 

9. “A General Epistle, To the Universall Church of 
the First Born: Whose Names are written in Heaven, 
Even to all the Saints, in the Unitie of the Spirit; Grace 
and Peace be multiplied. Written by Thomas Collyer, 
Tending to the information of the judgement, and the 


| binding “i of those wounds, breaches, and divisions, 
h 


amongst Christians: that so unitie and peace might be 
preserved. Lond. 12mo. 1648.” 

10. “A Second Generall Epistle to all the Saints, 
Wherein is unfolded the Covenant of Grace, as it’s a Law 
in the Spirit, of Light, Liberty, Righteousnesse, Holi- 
nesse, Power, and Glory. As likewise as it is a Law of 
Peace, Love, and Edification. Published for the good 
of those who love Peace and Holinesse. Lond. 12mo. 
1649.” 

11. “ The Heads and Substance of his Discourse with 


| John Smith and Charles Carlile. Lond. 12°. 1651,” 


12. “ Narrative of the Conference between John Smith 


some of his followers were banished the island | and Thomas Collier. Lond. 4to. 1652.” 


and cast into prison at Portsmouth. 

In, or perhaps shortly before 1646, he was a 
preacher at York. About the same period there 
are traces of him at Guildford, Lymington, South- | 
ampton, Waltham, Poole, Taunton, London, and 
Putney; and in 1652, he was preacher at West- 
bury in Somersetshire. 

We are not informed what became of him at 
the Restoration ; but it is not improbable that he 
was living in 1691, when the last of his numerous 
publications came from the press. 

The following will, we believe, be found to be a 
more copious and accurate list of his works than 
has hitherto appeared, although it may be in- 
complete : — 

1. “Certain Queries, or Points now in Controversy 
Examined ... . 1645.” 

2. “ The Exaltation of Christ. In the Dayes of the 
Gospel : 


13, The Pulpit-guard routed in its Twenty Strong- 
holds; or, a Brief Answer to a large and lawless Dis- 
course, written by one Tho. Hall, intit. ‘The Pulpit 
Guarded,’ &c. Lond. 4°, 1652.” [Tho. Hall, B.D., of King's 
Norton, Worcestershire, published, in 1651; “ The Pulpit 
guarded by Seventeen Arguments, proving the Unlaw- 
fulness, Sinfulness, and Danger of suffering Private Per- 
sons to take upon themselves the Public Preaching and 
Expounding the Scriptures without a Call,” &c.] 

14. “ The Font-guard routed; or, a Brief Answer toa 
Book written by Tho. Hall, superscribed with this title, 
‘The Font Guarded, with Twenty Arguments therein, 
endeavouring to prove the Lawfulness of Infant Bap- 
tism :’ to which is added a word of reply to Tho. Hall's 
word to Collier, &c. Lond. 4° 1652.” [Thomas Hall 
published, in 1652, “The Collier in his Colours, &c.: 
wherein you have the filthy, false, heretical, and blas- 
phemous Tenets of one Collier, an Arian, Arminian, 
Socinian,” &c. ] 

15. “A Word of Reply to John Ferriby in an Appen- 
dix to ‘ The Lawfull Preaching,’ called ‘ The Pulpit-guard 
Relieved.’” [At the end of “The Font-guard Routed,” 


High-Priest, Joh. Ferriby, who was minister of Thoydon Gamon, Essex, 
As the alone~ Prophet, >of Saints. pelted, in 1652, “The Lawful Preacher, or, a Short 
and King | Discourse shewing that they only ought to preach who 


By Thomas Collier, sometimes Teacher to the Church in | are ordained Ministers ;” as also “ The Pulpit- guard Re- 
Yorke. Lond. 12mo, 1646.” [Epistle to the Reader, | lieved, in answer to a late Book called ‘The Pulpit- 


by Hanserd Knollys, prefixed. ] 


3. Letters, dated Guildford. April 20, 1646; and Lon- | 


don, May 2, 1646: in Edwards’s “ Gangrena,” iii. 51, 52; 
and Brooks’s “ Lives of the Puritans,” iii. 28, 29. 

4. “The Marrow of Christianity. Lond. 8vo. 1647.” 

5. “ The Glory of Christ, and the Ruine of Antichrist, | 
Unvailed, as they are held forth in Revelation, by the | 
Seales, Trumpets, and Vialls, Dialogue-wise, between a 
Minister of the Gospell and an Inquiring Christian: for 
the information and consolation of all those who love the | 
Truth in the Mystery and Power of it. By T.C.... |} 
12mo. 1647.” 


| guard Routed,’ by Tho. Collier.” ) 


16. “An Answer to a Book written by one Rich. San- 
| ders, entit. ‘A Balm to heal Religious Wounds,’ called an 
Answer to ‘The Pulpit-guard Routed.’ At end of ‘The 
Fsnt-guard Routed.’” [Richard Saunders’s “ Balm to 
heal Religious Wounds” was published, London, 8v0, 
1652. 
17. “The Right Constitution and True Subjects of the 
Visible Church of Christ. Lond, 12°. 1654.” — 
18. “A Brief Answer to some of the Objections and 
Demurs made against the coming in and inhabiting of the 
Jews in this Commonwealth. Lond, 4to. 1656.’ 
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19, “A Looking-glasse for the Quakers, wherein they | 
may behold themselves, and others also may behold their 
pernicious Ways; or Deceit returned upon the Deceivers’ 
Heads: being an answer to James Naylor’s pretended } 
answer to Tho. Collier’s book, called ‘A Dialogue be- | 
tween a Minister and a Christian.’ Lond. 4°, 1657.” 

20. “A Discourse of the True Gospel-Blessedness in 
the New Covenant. Lond. 12mo. 1659.” 

21. “ The Decision of the Great Point now in Contro- 
versie about the Interest of Christ and the Civill Ma- | 
gistrate in the Government of this World. Lond. 4°. | 
1659.” 

22. “The Body of Divinity, or, a Confession of Faith ; 
being the Substance of Christianity : containing the most 
Material Things relating to Matters both of Faith and 
Practice. Published for the Benefit and Profit of all, 
especially of those who love the Lord Jesus in Sincerity, 
and desire the Knowledge of the Holy, and the way of 
the New-Covenant that leads to Glory. Very briefly | 
contracted according to Scripture Light, and plainly | 
handled, in 31 Chapters. Lond. 12mo. 1674.” 

23. “ Additional Word to the Body of Divinity. .. . 
167-.” [Nehemiah Coxe published “ Vindici Veritatis, 
or a Confutation of the Heresies and Gross Errours as- 
serted by Thomas Collier, in his additional Word to his | 
Body of Divinity,” Lond. 4°. 1677.) 

24. “ A Doctrinal Discourse of Self-denial. Lond. 8°. 
1691.” 

Jerom Murch, in his History of the Presby- 
terian and General Baptist Churches in the West 
of England, gives (p. 192) the letter of Collier, 
dated April 20, 1646. Speaking elsewhere (p.477) 
of John Collier of Trowbridge (born 1720, died 
1780), he says that his father, a respectable trades- 
man, was great-grandson of the Rev. Thomas 
Collier, a Yorkshire clergyman, who published 
many theological treatises; and in particular, A 
Body of Divinity, which, with its endless divisions 
and subdivisions, and its labyrinth of postulates, 
proofs, and corollaries, was once, agreeably to the 
taste of the age, held in considerable esteem. Mr. 
Murch was evidently unconscious that the letter 
he had given was by the author of The Body of 
Divinity. We doubt if that book were ever held 
in considerable esteem, and suspect that Mr. 
Murch had not seen it. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coopgr. 








Cambridge. 


COLUMBUS AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SALAMANCA. 


In 1858, I had the pleasure of visiting the once | 
renowned and illustrious University of Sala- 
manca, and of being introduced by the hospitable | 
vice-president of the Irish College to the Rector 
and some of the professors. I was received, as 
foreigners always are, with great kindness and 
politeness. But it was evident, from various re- 
marks, that they considered the glory of the Uni- 
versity had departed. Hence, there seemed a 
hesitation and a kind of unwillingness, on the part 
of the authorities, about answering a few inquiries 
respecting the state of the schools (Escuelas) ; the 


number of students and professors ; the different 
branches of knowledge that were taught, and 
other question which naturally arose in the course 
of conversation. The “ Dons” were, however, 
delighted on being now enabled to assure me, and 
every other foreigner, “ That the reproach cast 
upon the University by Washington Irving, Pres- 
cott, &c., respecting the opposition offered to the 
statements of Columbus about the spherical form 
of the earth, &c., was as unjust as it was false.” I 
was then presented with a pamphlet, which had 
been published that same year (1858), which is 
entitled “ Za Universidad de Salamanca en el 
Tribunal de la Historia, par el Seiior Domingo 
Doncel y Ordaz (Salamanca, 1858.)” 

The writer certainly tries hard to prove that 
Washington Irving, in his History of Columbus, 


| has completely failed in establishing the truth of 


his assertions respecting the ignorance and the 
bigotry of the council of learned men who were 
appointed to decide on the theories of Columbus. 
But my opinion is that the author, though he 
proves the Dominicans belonging to the Convent 
of San Esteban were not opposed to Columbus, 
yet on the whole, his arguments do not invalidate 
the strong proofs brought forward by Irving, in 
condemnation of the opposition which was raised 
by most of the other colleges and schools in con- 
nection with the University. The noble Convent 
of San Esteban (St. Stephen’s), where Columbus 
was so hospitably received, is fast going to ruin. 
J. Datton. 


Shakspeariana. 


SHAKSPEARE’S “KING JOHN.” 

In Mr. Staunton’s edition of Shakspeare, I have 
lately come upon a small critical inadvertence on 
his part, which, as the edition has a great circu- 
lation, may as well be corrected. 

King John (in Act III. Sc. 1, of the drama of 
that name,) replies to the threats of the Legate in 


| these words : 


“ What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king?” 

The true ordo verborum of this sentence is 
this — 

“ What earthly name can task the free breath of a 
sacred king to interrogatories?” 

Mr. Staunton, however, would put the ordo 
thus : — 


“ What earthly name (that is, subjoined,) to interroga- 
tories can task the free breath of a sacred king?” 


This is a mistake, arising very easily out of a 
want of technical knowledge of the law of the 
Church. 

The interrogatories which the Cardinal threatens, 
are those which were, and are, familiar to the 

Canon Law. 
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To those interrogatories the name of the eccle- 
siastical ordinary, by whose authority they were 
to be administered, never was subjoined, but was 
always prefixed; and the same practice is still 
adhered to in this country, whenever the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction is curially exercised. 

When the necessity for this exercise arises, the 
Ecclesiastical Court cites the delinquent to answer 
to “articles, heads, positions, or interrogatories, 
touching and concerning his soul's health and 
the lawful correction and reformation of his man- 
ners and excesses ;"’ and to these interrogatories 
the name of the ordinary is prefixed, though they 
cannot, under 13 Car. II. c. 12, s. 4, be actually 
administered now to the defendant; and are, 
therefore, only pleadings in the suit. 

Shakspeare goes on to say : — 

“ Thou canst not, Cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an answer, as the Pope.” 


H. C. C, 


“ Anp Sorrow waa.” 


“ If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard, 
And sorrow wag, cry hem, when he should groan, 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience.” 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act V.Sc. 1. 


These lines occur in the reply of Leonato to An- 
tonio, who attempts to counsel Leonato in his suf- 


ferings ; and many_readings have been given of 


the line — 
“ And sorrow wag, cry hem, when he should groan,” 


with reference to the meaning of And sorrow wag, 
one of which is in The Atheneum of the 6th of 
February last, by C. M. Ingleby, called a “ Nut 
Cracked.” He says that wag is a misprint for 
swagge or swage, the old form of assuage. I can- 
not think this correct, particularly as Antonio’s 
counsel is not to assuage sorrow, but to move it, 
or put it away. The word wag has a plain mean- 
ing, and in this sense is proper and intelligible. 
S. Betsty. 


SHAKsPEARE AND Toracco.—In some of the 
memoirs of Shakspeare lately issued from the 
press, we are told that he was a jolly companion, 
fond of carousing, engaged in a drinking bout 
with rival drinkers, fell asleep under a crab-tree, 
and did not get home till the morning. That he 
was often at the “ Mermaid Inn,” Southwark *, 
and the “ Boar’s Head,” Eastcheap, indulging at 
the festive board; and that his death was pro- 
duced by a surfeit from over drinking. 

It must be admitted that there is nothing in his 
writings to warrant these assertions; and it is 


[* Mermaid Tavern, Bread Street, Cheapside ?—Ep. ] 





| i. e. contempt. 


worthy of remark that in them there is no men- 
tion made either of tobacco-smoking, or the social] 
pipe, which, it is said, Sir Walter Raleigh in. 
dulged in. S. Betsty, 


Suaxsrpeares Iv Kent. — The following ex- 
tracts, copied verbatim from the Parish Register 
of Ruckinge, Kent, may be worth inserting in 
“N, &Q.”:— 

* Anno Dim 1599. 

“ Vicesimo quarto die Februarij Johés filius Reginaldi 
Shakespear bapt. fuit. 

“ Anno Dim. 1600. 

“ Tricesimo die Maij Reginaldus Shakspeare pater- 
familias sepult. fuit.” 

These are the only entries of the name at 
Ruckinge; and I am not aware that it occurs in 
any other Kentish Register. I am acquainted 
with those of the adjoining parishes of Orlestone, 
Warehorne, Snave, Snargate, and Kennarding- 
ton, and of several in the western division of the 
county, but have not met with the name in either, 

W. J. Licurroor. 


“ Srune tikes A Tencu.” 
“Tam stung like a tench.” 
King Henry the Fourth, 1st Part, Act IT. Se. 1. 

Malone says : — 

“ Why like atench ? One would think the similitude 
to consist in the spots of the fish and those made by the 
bite of vermin. But unluckily a tench is not spotted.” 

I have asked before for an explanation of this 
passage, but probably my note has been over- 
looked. As I am much interested in the natural 
history of Shakspeare, will you oblige me by 
asking through “ N. & Q.” an explanation. Is 
the word tench a misprint for trout, the latter 
being a spotted fish ? S. Busty. 


Passace 1n “Cympetine.”—In Cymbeline (Act 
IIT. Se. 83), Belarius, contrasting the life he, Gui- 
derius, and Arviragus lead in the woods and 
mountains with that at court, observes :— 

“O! this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a babe ; 
Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk.” 

Mr. Collier, in his Notes and Emendations (p. 
474), adopts the manuscript correction dob, in the 
margin of the folio, 1632. Mr. Singer and Mr. 
Dyce suggest the right reading to be “ brabe,” 
Harmer substitutes “ bribe” for 
the reading of the old copies; while Malone 
thought that “ babe,” which might be supposed to 
signify “ puppet,” should be retained. Malone is 
right in retaining the word, which is found in all 
the old copies, but clearly astray in his explana- 
tion; which, as Mr. Dyce says, is only to be 
wondered at. What Belarius, I think, means 18 
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this: their present life among the woods, seeking 
their food, is “Richer than his who has to do 
nothing for his children,” taking babe in its or- 
dinary sense of child. This construction retains 
the old reading, and affords a rational and simple 
explanation. Hop. 

Dublin. ——— 

Junius, Lorpv CaaTuam, AND Dunnine. — Has 
any reader of “N. & Q.” seen the documents 
mentioned in the annexed communication to the 
Daily Telegraph ? Mrs. Ryves, I presume, is the 
lady who claims to be the granddaughter of the 
Duke of Gloucester, brother of George III. Those 
who consider Lord Chatham as the writer of the 
letters may probably claim the first letter as a 
link—soft or hard—in their chain of evidence : — 

“THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘ JUNIUS.’ 
“To the Editor of the Daily Telegraph. 

“Sir—It may not be uninteresting to many of your 
readers to know that, whilst arranging some papers for 
Mrs. Ryves, preparatory to her case coming on in Novem- 
ber next in the Probate Court, I accidentally found 
among other manuscripts, the following : — 

“London, Jan. 3, 1772. 

“‘Lord Chatham hereby agrees to indemnify Doctor 
James Wilmot for all the risks and dangers that the said 
Doctor J. Wilmot may be subject to in the continuation 
of the Letters of Junius. Authorising the payment of 
1702. to J. W., on account of printing and publishing the 
work. (Signed) “ * CHATHAM,’ 

“ Also there was a paper note or memorandum, written 
on a leaf in a pocket-book, or what appears to have been 
a pocket-book leaf: — 

“‘*T consent that Dr. Wilmot may . ... . my 
letters of Philo-Junius. “ ¢J, DUNNING, 

#69771," 

“The foregoing seems to authenticate the article on the 
subject of ‘Junius’ in the Panorama for November, 1813, 
which was read by some gentlemen at the British Mu- 
seum a few months since. It is asserted also in this 
magazine that Mr. Woodfall, the printer, recognised the 
initials‘ J. W.’ as the author of ‘ Junius,’ and that he also 
received a gratuity from Lord Warwick in order to meet 
the expenses for printing.—I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 

* H. Conesy. 

“Surbiton-hill, Aug. 5.” 

Bricut.ine. 

_ [The origin of these letters, which have been sent for 
insertion by several Correspondents, is sufficiently obvious 
to all who have examined the Junius question. From 
these documents it would appear that the Junius secret 
was so great as to require the united efforts of Chatham, 
Dunning, Wilmot, and Woodfall to keep it; like the Ame- 
rican oyster, which was so large that it took three men to 
swallow it whole—Ep. “ N. & Q.”} 

_ PLorrep.—I have lately come upon a provin- 
cial word, which I do not find in Sir. G. C. Lewis’s 
Glossary of Provincial Words of Herefordshire, 
in Halliwell, or in Grose. At Kington (Here- 
fordshire) Petty Sessions, a witness in an assault 
case stated that she was standing by the boundary 
hedge, between her neighbour's orchard and her 
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own, when the former came out of her house, 
called her names, and “plotted” her. I asked 
for information, and took care to get the word 
repeated that I might be sure I had heard aright. 
It was explained that to “plot a person” is in 
these parts equivalent to “to taking up a turf or 
a sod, and throwing it at him or her.” An elder 
magistrate on the bench seemed to be acquainted 
with the word, which is in use in the parish of 
Lyonshall, near Kington, in a portion of which, 
called the Holm’s Marsh, the case to which I have 
alluded occurred. 

I conceive that this verb “to plot” has some 
connection with the substantive “ plot,” a piece of 
ground, as used in grass-plot, &c. Perhaps some 
of your readers may be cognizant of the word, 
and be able to report of it, as having been in use 
in other counties. James Banks Davies. 

Moor Court. 


“ Screw ” anp “ Larxinc.”—Few words in mo- 
dern slang are now more common than these. But 
if it isnot below the dignity of “ N. & Q.” to mark 
the date of their rise and adoption, the following 
passages may be cited from Nimrod’s Hunting 
Tour, 1825 : — 


“ Mr. Charles Boultbee, the best screw driver in Eng- 
land. (ote). This is somewhat technical, and wants an 
explanation. A lame or very bad horse is called a 
screw.” — Edit. 1835, p. 215. 

* Exclusive of work for horses when hounds are run- 
ning, there is another way of making use of horse-flesh 
in Leicestershire; and that is, in coming home from 
hunting, or what in the language of the day is called 
larking. One of the party holds up his hat, which is a 
signal for the start; and, putting their horses’ heads in a 
direction for Melton, away they go, and stop at nothing 
till they get there.”—P. 227. 


Larking, and a lark, are now expressions of far 
more general use and application; but both, I 
presume, hae fonte derivate. J.G.N. 


Tuer Orv Exm Tree. — May it not have a re- 
membrance in “ N, & Q.” ?— 


“In sawing into pieces the trunk of the famous elm 
tree of Pittsfield, Mass., for such mementos as bowls, 
wine-glasses, canes, &c., a crooked iron staple was found 
imbedded in the wood, six inches from the surface. It 
was no doubt used for the hitching of horses a hundred 
years ago. About the year 1825, a brother of the Hon. 
Thomas Allen, then a merchant in Pitsfield, had a view 


| of the Elm and Park as they then appeared, taken and 


sent to England, where it was reproduced on blue crockery- 
ware, several specimens of which are still in the posses- 
sion of the old families of Berkshire, and highly prized. 
A fountain, on the spot where the tree stood, to be called 
‘The Fountain of the Elm,’ is among the suggestions 
made to preserve the name and fame of the tree that time 
would not spare.” 
W. W. 
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Queries. 


Anonymovus.—Who was the author of a romance, 
in one volume, The Mysteries of Udolpho, in the 
style of Mrs. Radcliff? Can it be had? Mutra. 


Avenues or Scorcu Firs. —Is there any au- 
thority for the supposition, which is not uncom- 
monly held, that avenues of Scotch firs, leading up 
to manor and farm-houses, indicate that those who 
planted them favoured the cause of the exiled 
Stuarts, and took this silent way of manifesting 
their sympathy? A note on this subject will be 
very welcome. The query has appeared before, I 
think, but has not elicited an answer. 

James Banks Davies. 

Moor Court. 


3erKELEY Peeracs.—I wish for a collection 
to complete that given by Lowndes (Bibl. Man. 
2nd ed. Bohn, p. 161), of the various publications 
relative to this celebrated peerage and family. In 
addition to those mentioned by him there are— 


1. “ Claim of N. Berkeley to the Barony of Botetourt. 
Sess. Papers, Dec. 1763—Apr. 1764.” 

2. “ Address to the Peers of the United Kingdom, by 
Mary Countess of Berkeley, 1811. 8vo.” 

3. “ The B y Family; a Narrative by Mary Tudor, 
sister-in-law to the Countess. 8vo.” 

4. “ Fitz Alleyne of Berkeley. A Romance of the 
Present Times. By Bernard Blackmantle. Lond. 1825. 
2 vols. 8vo.” 

5. “Speech of Mr. Fonblanque, May 1829. Folio, pp. 
74.” 

6. “ Case of Sir Maurice F. F. Berkeley, K.C.B., claim- 
ing to be Baron of Berkeley.” 

“ Supplemental case. 1860.” 

“Appendix to Ditto. 1860. Containing, 1. Earldom 
of Arundel; 2. Barony of Abergavenny; 3. Notes of Evi- 
dence.” 

“ Minutes of Evidence on the above claim. 1858. Pp. 
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“ Judgments delivered on it, 26 Feb. 1861, pp. 36.” 

“Translations of Documents relating to Barony of 
Greystock, pp. 3.” 

“ Entry relating to the Discharge of the Amerciament 
charged against Thomas de Furnival, pp. 3.” 
P “ Argument of Mr. Fleming, July 1860, pp. 209.” All 
olio. 

7. “ Pedigree of Berkeley of Dursley, eight Genera- 
tions,” single sheet. 





Greorce W. Marsnmatu. 


Tae Buive Paver Company in ALDERMANBURY. 
In a letter written by Mr. John Hare, “from y* 
Blue Paper Warehouse in Aldermanbury, Lond., 
Nov. y* 4th, 1708,” he states that his father died 
on Jan. 12, 1695-6; and that “after that I had 
liv’d some time upon that small matter my father 
left me, I came up to London, and, understanding 
something of acco“, I got to be clerk in the Blue 
Paper Company in Aldermanbury, where [ still 
continue, though it be but a small trivial business.” 
Is anything now known of this Blue Paper Com- 
pany? Though it was but “a small trivial 





business,” I apprehend that the style of a company 
was not, a century and a half ago, assumed as now, 
by individual adventurers. 

Joun Gover Nicuots, 


Cuartes Davies, of Pembroke Hall, Cam. 
bridge, B.A. 1732-3, was master of Swansea 
school, and author of Busby's English Introduye. 
tion to the Latin Tounge, examined by Way of Ques. 
tion and Answer, §c., Cirencester, 8vo, 1753. We 
desire to ascertain the date of his death, and shalj 
be thankful for other information about him. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Freneton.— There was printed at Cologne, 
12mo, Critique Générale des Aventures de Télé- 
maque.* This is the general title of a series of 
satyres upon this very popular fiction, pub- 
lished as each portion of Telemachus appeared, 
This collection, which forms two thick volumes, 
12mo, consists of five separate parts, to each 
of which is prefixed the representation of a 
Satyr, holding a bludgeon, the words Non sapio 
mendacia issuing from his mouth. The copy be- 
fore me is a beautiful one; it came from the 
glorious Anstruther Library, having the arms of 
Sir John Anstruther of that ilk on the back of 
the title, 

Referring to Barbier, the following entry oc- 
curs, and perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to say whether it refers to the original 
edition of the work just noticed : — 

“La Télémacomanie, ou la Censure et Critique du ro- 
man intitulé: Les Aventures de Télémaque (par l’Abbé 
Faydit.) Eleutherople, Pierre Philaléthe, 1700, 12mo.” 

J. M. 

Edinburgh. 

Fracs or CommMonweattn ComMANDERS. — 
Where is the manuscript from which Sir J. Prest- 
wich, Baronet, printed in his Respublica, 4to, 
1787, the “cornets, or flags and pennions, of sun- 
dry commanders . . . . in the armies of the com- 
monwealth ” ? Grime. 

“ Historica Memorrs or tHe Hovse or 
Bourson.”—Who is the author (or perhaps érans- 
lator is the more appropriate word) of this work? 








Published, in two volumes, in Lardner's Cabinet 
Library, 1831. D. Bram. 

Melbourne. 

Pavut Jones.—I have a mezzotint of this cele- 
brated person, purporting to be “ Printed for . 
Wilkinson, at No. 58, Cornhill, from a painting 
by C. I. Notte.” “Is it an imaginary or a real 
portrait? Paul is apparently about to board some 
vessel, having one hand on a pistol in his belt, and 
the other on his sword. He is a determined- 
looking fellow. J. M. 


[* This work is by Nicolas Gueudeville. See Barbier, 
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pany Kurmarnock Bonnets, Cars, Cow1s, it. e. | his tomb in the Cathedral. Was he of the family 
now, Nicutcars.—Somewhere about twenty-five years | of Mayhew or Mayo, of Dinton, Wilts, who held 
oo ago the bonnet or cap of ordinary wear in the the estate there (which is now in the possession 
” west of Scotland was manufactured of strong thick of the Wyndham family) during the sixteenth and 
‘am- worsted (like the Balmorals and Atholl material), | part of the seventeenth century? A member of 
nsea flat and round on the crown, having a band or | this family appears to have emigrated to America, 
luc. fillet for the head. ‘The usual colour dark blue, 1640; as a Thomas Mayhew was the first governor 
ues and the band was checked red and white, some- | of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., and called two out 
We times blue and red. ‘The latter were, however, not | of the three towns situate in it respectively Chil- 
ball true Kilmarnock caps. The seats of manufacture | mark and Tisbury. Their arms were, Arg. on a 
were Kilmarnock and Stewarton, the latter a | chev. betw. 3 doves, sable, 5 loz. of the first. Any 
cR. village about ten miles distant from the former. It | information respecting the family will oblige 

was generally believed that the bonnets got their | : 2 a 
me, distinctive name from the town. Iam inclined to Minnow axp Wurrenat?t.—In Walton's Ancior. 
élé. doubt this, and to think that the bonnets were | chan xv. part 1. he describes the mi “ i 
s of called Kilmarnock from the Earl of Kilmarnock | -_ se gas Ps SS ee ee 
ub- (family Boyd), as the colours are those of Boyd. “In the Spring they make of them excellent Minnow 
ed. Arms, Azure, a fess chequée gules and argent. | tansies, for being washed well in salt, and their heads 
nes, The last Earl was deeply lamented in Ayrshire. and tails cut off, and their guts taken out, and not washed 
ach If worthy of notice, I should be happy to learn | after, they prove excellent for that use, that is, being fried 
r whether this has been before noticed, and also | with yolks of eggs. The flowers of cowslips and of prim- 
pio whether such a cap was worn by the Bovd ree a aad a little tansie thus used, they make a dainty 
be- tainers ? Scru Watrr. | Seco 
the - | I have often thought that minnows might be 
of _ Leeat Curtstian Name. — As authorities con- | cooked like whitebait, and make a dish equally 
of firm the opinion that the surname may be changed | good and dainty. : 

with but little ceremony or inconvenience, and I should like to know when whitebait was first 
bie with equal emphasis assure us that no power can | introduced as an article of food, and how it was 
- legally authorise the alteration, omission, or adop- | then cooked. Srpney Betsty. 
nal tion of an additional Christian name ; and, as by | Gam Penne 7. 

a late decision in the Divorce Court (see Daily |. ij a aoe: at Auperter Castir.—I have 
om News, August 5, 1864), a marriage was annulled | directed some photographs I have had recently 
sbé although duly solemnized according to the rites of | taken of five female mgeres painted _ panels - 
” the church, because the husband, Geo. Henry | the Queen's Room at Amberley Castle, Sussex, to 
[. Wells, had published the banns under the name of | be forwarded to you. They oe well as ——- 

Henry Wells only, the bride being informed of | of bishops, once extant, in Chichester Cathedral 
an the fact, — the following query may be interesting | and the ceiling, with armorial bearings in Chiches- 
. to others as well as to the undersigned : — 5 | ter House, the episcopal residence) are attributed 
to, In questions of evidence, wherein the baptismal {* Theodore Berneeci of Amsterdam, who Eves 
n- register and the national register of the birth of a A.D. 1519, and was employed by Robert Sher- 
a child shall differ in the name of the child, which | borne, bishop of the see, whose initials, or traces 
. of the registers shall take legal precedence? I | thereof, ae be discerned. 

- give the case causing the inquiry. On the birth th peterson eee that oon ‘nd 
“ of a little girl, the registrar called in due course, phe, nage rely, Pecmagoon: 4 - ne Se 
9 and the name given to him as the future name of | portraits of ten kings and their =" and the 
af the child was Charlotte, but at the baptismal font so se weem, 65 oe He nena a we 
the child received the name of Rosetta Charlotte. | ~“S*¢? meee = Oe seneeees ten eee rae 
. Query, the legal name of the child? | and their queens, with their coats properly bla- 
OC Dees | zoned, and to six warriors on the ceiling cut in 
ge Bradford. * | wood. This regal and martial assembly is now 
2. | dwarfed down to a group of seven or eight ladies 
- Bisnor Ricuarp Mayew. — Of what family | with fractional parts. 
al was Richard Mayhew, or Mayo, a native of Hun-| A MS. writer says his brother recollects that 
Sn gerford, and Bishop of Hereford, who died 1516, | one of the old portraits (supposed to represent an 
a and what were his arms? * Perhaps they are on | old butler with a foaming tankard of ale in his 
1- mo eae anes hand) was taken away by the late Mrs. ,and 
al" lcci to Bencuntn Herd the arm on | cat the poor old butler was afterwards desraded 
" between three roses G., a lily of the first. But accordine | LY his effigy being converted into a sign-board at 
° to Cole (Addit. MS. 5798, Brit. Museum) A., on achevron | Some public house. be 
~~ three Cornish choughs, five fusils of the field.— Mr. Dallaway, when on a visit to Amberley 
. | Castle, is said to have been much struck with 
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these portraits, and in his county history, it is | 
| will (1453) of Philippa Mohun, Duchess of York, 


added, he describes them as “a series of portraits 


with escutcheons supposed to be descriptive of 


Flemish provinces.” 

From these data with this note, can you furnish 
any clue to verify their date, or to elucidate 
their subject and merits artistically, heraldically, 
and archeologically. I am anxious to bring out 
inscriptions in black-letter, of which traces are 
to be seen, which appear to have been grained, 
ossibly in the time of Charles II., who is said to 
1ave visited Sir Charles Briscoe in 1683, “ when 
his arms were painted in the great room,” and it 
is supposed those of Katherine of Braganza. 
What is the best way of bringing out the inscrip- 
tions ? 

[ must add that carte-de-visile-sized photographs 
of the above five may be procured, in aid of Am- 
berley Church Restoration Fund, of Mr. Fox, 
Market Street, Brighton, or myself, at 1s. 6d. 
each ; or 5s. the set. Geo, A. CLARKSON. 

Amberley Vicarage, near Arundel. 

Pancake Berit. — What is the origin of the 
Pancake Bell which is still rung in several places ? 
Does there exist any bell bearing an inscription 
relating to it ? Aurrep Arex. Devessert. 


QvoTaTioxs.— 
“ Force not thine eyes or mine o’er that abyss, 
Where nought is visible, and nothing is.” 

The above is among some translations from old 
French poets, in a common-place book of about a 
century old. It is sufficiently quaint to induce 
me to inquire who is the author. 

“Comme le tyran Romain vous commanderez ‘ad des 
hommes qui ne peuvent souffrir ni une entitre servitude 
ni une entire liberté.*”—Lettre a S, M. ? Empereur, p. 8. 
Brussels, 1855, 8vo, pp. 32. 

Who was the tyrant, and whence comes the 
quotation ? A. A. R. 


Where shall I find the following burlesque 
lines P— 
“ Ye Bulls and Crickets Hog Magog, 
And trumpets chiming anthrofog ; 
Let ’s sing blithe carols all in og, 
Carilog, Basilog, Hog, and Bog.” 
JUVERNA. 
Who is the author of the following passage ? 
“Lost, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered, as they are lost for ever and ever.” 


L. L. T. 


“Rent” axp “Farm.” — In a copy of a docu- 
ment from the Augmentation Office now before 
me, after a list of rents is “ the farm of a dwelling- 
house with garden,” &c. Does that mean that 
the house was occupied by the fraternity to which 
the document refers? if not, what was the mean- 
ing of the word “farm” used in the way I quote? 


M. C. 


Wut or Paiirra, Ducuess or York, — The 


is printed in Nichols’s Royal Wills, p. 225; therein 
occurs the passage, “tres belle herce de cire de lg 
mene assise,” which is translated by Dugdale 
(Baronage, ii. 157-8) as “a curious herse of wax 
of asmaller size.” And this translation, copied ip 
a foot-note by Nichols, is adopted without ques. 
tion by Willis, Architectural Nomenclature, p. 74, 

Firstly, assuming that the will is correctly 


| printed, I ask if any one has ever found the form 


“de la mene assise,” to mean “of a” instead of 
the usual “of the”? The candid reader will for. 
give curious as a translation of éres belle, and will 


| not suppose me ignorant of the use of Ja as my 


own. 
Secondly, suggesting that mene does not repre- 
sent meigne, meine, meisne, menue, OF mesne, May 
I hope that some of your readers may have eas 
access to the original at Lambeth (Reg. Chichele, 
pars 1, fol. 428), and can tell me that the word is 
really, as I expect, mesme or meme? J. W.P. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tuomas L. Harris, an American Pogt.—Is 
anything known in England respecting this writer, 
some of whose poems I have seen mentioned as 
being remarkable for powerful imitation of our 
leading poets, Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, Keats, 
&c.? Mr. Harris says he is waited on by spirits, 
in dreams and visions, who inspire him with the 
thoughts and images presented in his poems, 
which bear the euphonious titles of “ The Starry 
Heavens,” “ The Golden Age,” “ The Morning 
Land.” Mr. Harris is merely the medium, if I 
understand him aright, for conveying to the world 
the thoughts and very language of the poets men- 
tioned. J. M. 0. 

[Some particulars of Mr. Thomas L. Harris are pre- 
fixed to his work, 4 Lyric of the Golden Age, New York, 
8vo, 1856, from the pen of S, B. Brittan. This gentle- 
man assures us that “It would be vain to search the 
annals of literature for a more striking example of poetic 
inspiration than is presented in the case of Thomas L. 
Harris, whose recent, rapid, and brilliant improvisations 
have astonished many of the most intelligent witnesses, 
and established for himself a secure foundation for a 
wide and lasting reputation. From his youth Mr. Harris 
has been accustomed to write verse, and many of his 
earlier lyrics, already widely circulated through the ree 
ligious and secular press, have been universally admired. 
They are usually characterised by bold thoughts and 
brilliant images, and are especially remarkable for their 
spiritual significance and beauty. His early poems were 
never mechanically composed—were rarely, if ever, the 
result of previous thought; they were unstudied, spon- 
taneous, and seemingly almost as involuntary as respira- 
tion. By degrees, the exercise of a spiritual agency, alike 
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foreign to himself and the sphere of mundane existence, 
became more and more apparent, until Spirits stood un- 
vailed before him, and either moved his hand while he 
was partially entranced, addressed him in audible voices, 
or communicated their thoughts through cerebral im- 
pressions. The phenomena in the case of Mr. Harris 
have been constantly increasing in interest and im- 
portance. His normal life has been mysteriously diver- 
sified by many startling episodes, which, for their sin- 
gular novelty — for the evidence they afford of the truth 
of spiritual existence and intercourse, as well as for dra- 


matic impressiveness and the sublime ideas they contain | 


—are worthy to be recorded among the most thrilling and 
instructive incidents of human experience. For the last 
five years his daily counsellors and nightly guardians 
have been spirits who have ‘ put on immortality.’ At 
all times and in all places they visit him and converse 
freely as friend with friend. His familiar guests are 
shades of the immortal Bards, who from his lips pour the 
fiery torrent of Heaven-inspired thoughts.” Thus far 
Mr. S. B. Brittan. As for ourselves, we have only to 
adopt the apology of Sir Walter Scott, in the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel: — 
“ I cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’t was said to me.” 

Some additional particulars of Mr. T. L. Harris, and of 
his visit to England in 1859, are given in An Address 
to the Members of the New Church, regarding the Mission 
and Writings of the Rev. T. L. Harris. By a New Church- 
man. W. White, 36, Bloomsbury Street, London. ] 


Dr. Sourn.—In a MS. book held by me as 


by Dr. South, in which he mentions the prayer 
for the king being read at Westminster School on 
Jan. 30, 1648, an hour before he was beheaded. 
The dean adds that the sermon was not preached. 
May I request the favour from any of your 
readers, who are acquainted with Dr. South’s 
sermons (and they are many), of a note regarding 
the place where this reference of Dr. South to the 
subject in question may be found. 
Francis TRENCH. 

Islip, near Oxford. 

[The Sermon in which the passage occurs, Dr. South 
informs us, “was penned and prepared to have been 
preached at Westminster Abbey, at a solemn meeting of 
such as had been bred at Westminster School. But the 
death of King Charles II. happening in the mean time, 
the design of this solemnity fell to the ground.” To- 
wards the close of the Sermon, the Doctor thus eulogises 
this seminary of learning, loyalty, and religion: “Let 
your kind and generous influences upon all occasions 
descend upon this royal and illustrious school, the happy 
place of your education:—a school, which neither dis- 
poses men to division in church, nor sedition in state; 








untaintedly loyal, that I can truly and knowingly aver, 
that in the very worst of times (in which it was my lot 
to be a member of it) we really were King’s scholars, as 
well as called so. Nay, upon that very day, that black 
and eternally infamous day of the King’s murder, I my- 
self heard, and am now a witness, that the King was 
publicly prayed for in this school, but an hour or two (at 
most) before his sacred head was struck off. And this 
loyal genius always continued amongst us, and grew up 
with us; which made that noted corypheus (Dr. John 
Owen) of the Independent faction (and some time after, 
viz. 1651, promoted by Cromwell’s interest to the deanery 
of Christ Church in Oxford) often say, ‘ that it would 
never be well with the nation till this school was sup- 
pressed; for that it naturally bred men up to an opposi- 
tion to the government.’” —South’s Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 299, edit. 1843. ] 


Sr. Mary Rovuncrvati.—When visiting Ron- 
cesvalles some time ago, the official in charge of 
the abbatial buildings told me that “ the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Sta. Maria de Roncesvalles for- 
merly possessed valuable tenements in London ; 
that streets might be recognised as having be- 
longed to the estate by a sword of a peculiar 
shape being yet to be seen engraved at their 
corners, or over the doors of the houses. There 
was an old chapel, called St. Mary Rounceval, 
somewhere near Scotland Yard. Did it belong 
to the Abbey ? M. P. 


[ Near to the cross at Charing which Edward I. erected 


. r.. | for Eleanor his beloved Queen, stood the Hospital of St. 
rector of Islip, Dean Vincent speaks of a sermon | 


Mary Rouncivall, a cell to the priory and convent of 
Rouncivall (Roncesvalles) in Navarre, in the diocese of 
Pampeluna. It was founded and endowed by William 
Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of Henry III. 
Speed tells us that this Hospital was suppressed by King 
Henry V., but restored 15 Edward IV. (1475), where a 
fraternity was founded, consisting of a master, wardens, 
brethren, and sisters, which continued until the general 
suppression, and the site of the chapel granted to Sir 
Thomas Cawarden, 3rd Edward VI. a.p. 1549-50. (See 
a view of it in Aggas’s Map, taken in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, A.p. 1578.) When Stow wrote his Survey of 


| London, 1598, it was turned into tenements. It after- 


though too often found the readiest way (for churchmen | 


especially) to thrive by; but trains up her sons and 
scholars to an invincible loyalty to their prince, and a 
strict, impartial conformity to the Church. A school so 


wards came into the possession of Henry Howard, Earl 
of Northampton, son of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
the poet, who, about the year 1605, erected upon the site 
that noble specimen of Jacobean architecture, since called 
Northumberland House, Consult Newcourt’s Reperto- 
rium, i. 693, and Tanner’s Notitia, “ Middlesex.”} 

Dr. Arne: “ Tuovu sort FLowInNG Avon,” ETC. 
Who was the author of these beautiful words, set 
to music by Dr. Arne, I believe, about the time 
of the first Shakspeare jubilee? Also, where is 
the best account of the life and works of the com- 
poser in question? It is a pity, I think, that so 
little is known of this musician, the most illustri- 


| ous, of English birth, after the famous Purcell. 
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But the same complaint may be made respecting 
nearly all the English composers. 
Juxta Turrm. 

[In The Life and Death of David Garrick, Esq., by an 
Old Comedian, Second Edition, 8vo, 1779, this beautiful 
song is attributed to Garrick, and is printed at page 53. 
We have no separate life of Dr. Arne; but perhaps the 
best works to consult for his biography are Dr. Busby’s 
History of Music, 2 vols. 8vo, 1819; Fétis’s Biographie 
universelle des Musiciens, 8vo, 1837-44; :nd A Dictionary 
of Musicians, 2 vols. 8vo. edit. 1827. } 


Ipra’s Cr'rr.—In what country is situated 
Idra’s cliff, nentioned in the following lines : — 
“ With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliff as Arno’s shelvy side.” 
Goldsmith's 7'raveller, lines 83-4. 
Go.psMITH. 
[ Goldsmith’s allusion is probably to Hydra, or Idra, a 
rocky island in the Grecian Archipelago, six miles off 
the coast of Argolis. The island is little more than a 
sterile rock, the inhabitants being entirely dependent on 
trade and commerce. “ What a spot you have chosen 
for your country!” said Mr. Waddington to Admiral 
Tombazi. “ It was Liberty that chose the spot, not we,” 
was the patriot’s ready reply. On a rock so utterly barren 
as scarcely to present on its whole surface a speck of 
verdure, rises, in dazzling whiteness and beauty, this 
singularly interesting city. } 


Replies. 
SPEAKING MACHINES. 
(3" S. vi. 125.) 
I need not tell you that the Anthropoglossos is 
no novelty; and that, from Roger Bacon down- 


wards, various attempts have been made to con- 
struct talking machines; but perhaps the fol- 


lowing account of one of these (pretended) | 


automatons may have escaped your notice. 

In the course of some miscellaneous reading, I 
came lately upon a pamphlet with the following 
title : — 

“ Lettre i M. le Président de * * * sur le Globe aéros- 
tatique, sur les tétes parlantes, et sur l'état présent de 
Yopinion publique & Paris. Pour servir de suite a la 
Lettre sur le poéme des Jardins. Audax Japeti genus, 
Hor. Prix 12s, A Londres et se trouve & Paris chez 
Cailleau, 1783. 33 pp. 8vo.” 

It is an anonymous work, but the author signs 
himself “R. V. R. L.” * 

The “speaking head” immediately caught my 
attention, and this is what I read. I may here 
add, that I have sought in vain in contempora- 
neous journals for information respecting the con- 
struction and the author. Some of your readers 
may perhaps be more successful. 


[* Par le Comte de Rivarol. | 
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| It seems that a certain Abbé Mical, after thirty 
| years labour, had at last completed two colossal 
heads of brass (airain) — 

“Qui parlent et qui prononcent nettement des phrases 
entiéres. Leur voix est sur-humaine .... M. Mical 
applique deux claviers & ses tétes parlantes: l’un en 
cylindre, par lequel on n’obtient qu’un nombre déter. 
miné de phrases; mais sur lequel les intervalles des mots 
et leur prosodie sont marqués correctement. Lautre 
clavier contient dans l’étendue d’un ravalement tous les 
| sons en tous les tons de la langue Francaise réduits & yn 
petit nombre par une méthode ingénieuse. Pour faire le 
mot bon, on frapperait sur deux touches coup-sur-coup, 
une écrit B, l'autre O N, et la téte ne dirait pas deon 
mais bon; car elles n’épelent pas, leur prononciation est 
nette, et les voyelles et les consonnes se fondent et se 
marient dans leur bouche comme dans la nétre.” 


From a note to p. 29, we learn that Mical 
“ avait construit un concert entier, oi les person- 
ages, grands comme nature, faisaient de la mu- 
sique du matin au soir.” This would indicate 
that the Abbé was a very clever mechanician ; but 
the rest of the note throws a doubt upon the 
whole subject : — 

“ Des circonstances qu’on révélera un jour au public 
ont causé la destruction de cet ouvrage, ainsi que d'une 
téte parlante que M. Mical avait déja faite.” 





The same pamphlet contains an account of other 
speaking models that were to be seen then (1783) 
on the Boulevards. One was a doll which spoke 
without moving the lips, without breathing, and 
without the aid of any spring whatsoever (“sans 
le secours du plus petit ressort”); and which not 
only spoke, but asked “des questions trés cap- 
tieuses, et méme faisait de jolis madrigaux.” It 
was suspended by ribbons to the ceiling, and you 
might handle it; but, strange to say! if a slipper 

yantoufle) were put in its place, you still heard 
the “ questions captieuses” and the “ petits madri- 
gaux.” The doll, however, was dumb when re- 
moved from the room. All it wanted (says the 
writer of the pamphlet, was “ a speaking-pipe and 
a parabolic sounding board in the ceiling” : — 

“Au reste, on vient d’observer qu’elle est enrhumée, 
puisqu'elle a toussée plus dune fois tres distinctement.” 


I have been told that the Anthropoglossos has 
also been known to suffer from hoarseness, and 
has been heard to sneeze! H. W. 


SIR LEONARD CHAMBERLAIN. 
(3 S. vi. 109, 151.) 

I beg to express my grateful acknowledgments 
for the great amount of valuable information fur- 
nished, by two separate correspondents, in answer 
to my inquiry respecting Sir Leonard Chamber- 
lain. From the several passages in his life now 
brought before us, it would appear, that if not 
himself a Roman Catholic, Sir Leonard was at all 
events attached to the Roman Catholic party. 
This is a matter of some interest, in an historical 
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point of view. There is, in Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, a detailed account of three women being 
burned in Guernsey for heresy, during the time 
that he was governor. There is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that he was personally implicated 
in the proceedings. Indeed it appears probable 
that in July, 1556, when the condemnation took 
place, he was absent from the island: for we learn 
from a memorandum in the Council Register, 
that in July of the year following, he was re- 
quired to repair thither. Still, if it had been 
supposed that the governor would look on such 
doings with disfavour, the zeal of the local autho- 
rities might have been less active. But whatever 
may have been the religious or political tenden- 
cies of Sir Leonard, it is certain that his son 
Francis, when he became governor, had to act 
upon the Protestant policy of Elizabeth. 

Not long after Sir Leonard was made Governor 
of Guernsey, his son George received from the 
crown a grant of the Island of Alderney, I pre- 
sume for a long term of years ; and the Chamber- 
lain family exercised certain rights over the island 
till the commencement of the civil troubles. In 
the State Paper Office there is a memorandum, 
without a date—but probably of the early part of 
the year 1643—to the following effect : — 





“There is one called Chamberlain, a fermer of the 
Iland of Olderney, who is estimed among the better sort 
of the inhabitants of Garnezey. to be a great papist, and 
to send secretly men over into France with advises.” 

(Jn dorso) “Snerwit1, one of Plymouth, and attend- 

ing now the House of Parliament.” 


The George Chamberlain who became Bishop 
of Yprés, was, I presume, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the celebrated Cornelius Jansen, the 
founder of the Jansenists. 

I have great doubts whether much was done in 
the time of Sir Leonard Chamberlain towards im- 
proving the defences of Castle Cornet. 


P. S.C. 


DEFOE AND GEORGE HERBERT. 
(3" §. vi. 231.) 

In a translation of the nine books of Paracelsus, 
Of the Nature of Things, London, printed by 
Andrew Clarke for Thomas Williams, at the 
Golden Ball in Hosier Lane, 1674 (I suppose a 
reprint of that by J. Trench, 1650), is the follow- 
Ing passage, p. 287. The author is writing “ Of 
Mineral Signs :” — 

“You must therefore take heed, that you suffer not 
Yourselves to be seduced by the divinations of uncertain 
Arts; for they are vain and fruitless, especially Divining 
Rods, which ‘have deceived many Miners. For if they 
shew a thing truly once, they fail ten times. 
De Also, we must not trust other fraudulent signs of the 
. evil which are made, and appear in the night, and at 
some inconvenient times preternaturally, such as are 
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Ghosts and Visions. For I would have you know. that 


| the Devil can shew and cause signs, but out oi mere 


fraud and deceit. 

“ So there is no Church built, but the Devil hath his 
Chappel there. There is no Chappel built, but he sets 
up his altar. There is no good seed, but he sows amongst 
it his tares. The same is the nature of Visions, and 
supernatural Apparitions, in Crystals, RBerils, Looking- 
glasses, and Waters; as they are by ceremonial Negro- 
mancers, contrary to God’s Command, and the power of 
the Light of Nature, basely abused.” 


The whole chapter is very curious. Not having 
the works of Paracelsus in the original Latin, I 
cannot say if the exact words quoted above occur 
in them. Some of your readers will be able to 
tell. Defoe was conversant with the magical and 
occult writings. While on this subject, perhaps 
you will allow me to add, that the authors of the 
sixteenth century, who were persecuted for being 
magicians, professed a supernatural knowledge ; 
and, therefore, may be said to have caused their 
own misfortunes. Some modern writers carry 
their scepticism so far as to ignore these occult 
writers’ own words. To say, as the delightful 
author of the Curiosities of Literature does (vol. i. 
p- 27, 3rd edition), that— 

“ Cardan was believed to be a magician. The fact is, 
that he was for his time a very able naturalist,”— 
is surely not to convey a true idea of that writer's 
books. J. Henry Suortuovse. 


TANTERA BOBUS. 
(3™ S. vi. 5, 59.) 


In the Universal Museum, or Gentleman's and 
Ladies’ Polite Magazine of History, Politicks, and 
Literature (vol. i. 1762), will be found a series of 
papers, entitled — 

“The Disasters of Tantarabobus; a Tale. Faithfully 
transcribed from a genuine manuscript of the learned 
Jumbulkins, preserved in the Quidounkian Library, and 
now first translated from the original Low Dutch. 


The disasters of this unfortunate individual 
were occasioned by a deformity, to which I must 
be excused from further alluding, as the “Tale” 
is one of the many imitations that followed the 
publication of Tristram Shandy ; and possesses all 
the indecency, without any of the wit, of its pro- 
totype. The “ Disasters” extend over eight num- 
bers of the Magazine; in the last of which, Tan- 
tarabobus dies, leaving a son “ the very picture ” 
of his father. 

In a volume of the same Magazine for the year 
1764 (p. 273), there will be found an article 
entitled : 

“ A Voyage to Philosopher’s Island, otherwise called 
the Island of Absurdities. From the Travels of Tantara- 
bobus, never yet published, translated from the Low 
Dutch.” 
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As the former was an imitation of Sterne, so 
this seems to be an imitation of Swift; but, even 
then, the public taste was in advance of such 
filthy nonsense, and only the introductory chapter 
was published. 

In a masonic work, entitled Ahiman Rezon 
(sixth edition), printed at Belfast in 1795, there 
is a song with the following introductory notice : 

“ An humorous Account of a Pedlar, who apply’d to a 
most respectable Lodge to be initiated into the Secrets of 


Free-Masonry; the Members of which were so highly | 
incensed that they served him in the following ludicrous | 


Manner.” 


Of course, the masons treated the poor fellow 
very badly, and ultimately tarred and feathered 
him. But he hag to receive the masonic pass- 
word, and consequently — 

“ Tantarabobus was given, to shun the old Leaven, 
With tokens and signs in great plenty ; 
Hictius, Doctius, and Stoke, were the cream of the Joke, 
Then slaps on his ribs he got twenty.” 


A note to Tantarabobus describes it as “ one of 
the words they gave the poor unfortunate pedlar.” 
Here then we find it doing duty for what is com- 
monly termed the mason’s word; and, as in vul- 
gar repute, there is an intimate connection with a 
certain personage and freemasonry, we may be 
the less surprised to find that in Devonshire a 
familiar appellation of the devil is Tantrabobs. 

When I was a boy, an apparently half-witted 
fellow wandered through the greater part of the 
province of Ulster, who was well known in Bel- 
fast and its neighbourhood by the appellation of 


Tantarabobus ; while, in the adjoining county of | 


Derry, he was equally as well known by the 
sobriquet of “ Jug o’ Punch.” This certainly is a 
curious coincidence with the Worcestershire say- 
ing of “'Tanterabobus, Punch, and the Pot-lid.” 
I have seen the Irish rambler many times. His 

rtrait was engraved, and some copies may pro- 
Pably still be in existence, though I lately was un- 
successful in obtaining one, on the most likely spot 
for finding it. He was a very ill-looking fellow, 
though he managed to cover his forbidding fea- 
tures with a smirking veil of imbecility. He os- 
tensibly gained his living by begging, and collect- 
ing buttons, copper tokens, “ ould rap ha’pennys 
that will not pass,” as he used to phrase it; for 
which he would dance, and perform other curious 
antics. He died sometime about 1830; and, from 
an obituary notice of him published in one of the 
Belfast newspapers, it appeared the fellow's real 
name was Scott; that his imbecility and poverty 
was assumed; and that he actually was, till his 
death, in receipt of a pension from government 
for having acted as a spy on the country people, 
in the disastrous year of 1798. 

Taylor, the Water-Poet, well describes such a 
character in The Praise, Antiquity, and Commodity 
of Beggery, Beggers, and Begging ; and as his 
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| “begger” completely fulfilled the Cornish pro- 
verb — 

“ Like Tantera Bobus, who lived till he died,” 
I am induced to quote Taylor's lines here :— 





* For every fool most certainly doth know, 
A begger doth not dig, delve, plough, or sow. 
He neither harrows, plants, lops, fells, nor rakes, 
Nor any way he pains or labour takes. 
Let swine be measled, let sheep die of rot, 
Let murrain kill the cattle, he cares not. 
He will not work and sweat, and yet he'll feed, 
And each man’s labour must supply his need, 
Thus without pains or care his life he’ll spend, 
And lives until he dies, and there’s an end.” 


Witriam Prvxertos. 





PSALM CX. (VULGATE CIX.) 
(3" S. vi. 250.) 

The Rev. Canon Darron having mentioned 
my name, I, as a Protestant, will give such trans- 
lation as I am able, after consulting the best an- 
| cient and modern versions penes me. Your limited 
space compels me to be brief, and therefore my 
meaning will probably be obscure. In the first 
instance, however, I think it bare justice to the 
Jew Mendelssohn to give his own words in his 
own form, thus : — 

“Dein jugendliches Volk ergeuszt 
Freywillig sich, in heilgem Schmucke, 
Am Tage deiner Heldenschlacht, 
Wie Thau vom Schoosz der Morgenrithe.” 
But neither this, still less Luther's, is comparable, 
I think, to De Wette’s : — 
“Willig folgt Du dein Volk zum Heer im heiligen 
Schmuck, i 
[Wie] aus der Friihroths Schoosz thauet der junge 
Mannschaft.” 
And all three fall short of French and Skinner's 
(Murray, 1830) : — 
“ Thy people shall freely offer themselves, 

At the gathering of Thine armies,* in sacred robes; 

Thy youths shall be unto Thee, 

Beyond ¢ the dew drops t from the womb of the 

morning. 


“* Heb. In the day of Thy forces. + Beyond, i. ¢. 
more numerous and bright than. { The dew is poetically 
considered as the offspring of the morning.” 

I will, however, venture to add my own trans- 
lation, where the deviations from the Authorised 
Version are, “army review” for “day of thy 
power,” “holy attire” for “beauties of holiness, 
“drops of morning” for “ womb of the morning. 
“Thy people’s desire is the army review in holy attire; 

Thy youth are more [in number] for thee than the 

drops of morning dew.” 
Here the army in military array is put in parallel 
with the young men fit for recruits. _ 

This psalm, I consider, is a thanksgiving after & 
victory, the only allusion to the incidents of the 
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campaign being in the last verse, from which we 
gather that the army suffered from want of water. 
Jehovah, between the cherubim, directs David to 
sit at his right-hand * in the temple, where he is 
to receive his, share of the spoil by prescriptive 
right (IIT Y) from Melchizedek, who exacted 
it from Abram. 

There is no various reading extant of weight 
sufficient to displace any word in the third verse. 
The meaning of each word is well known, but the 
difficulty is in their collocation on account of the 
metre, as well as in their poetic and idiomatic 
form. 

The Douay Version is from the Vulgate, and 
that, as Canon Datron states, “is a literal trans- 
lation from the Septuagint.” But the Septuagint, 
as it stands, is corrupt. 
his Hexapla, by comparison with the Hebrew text, 
and with the separate and independent Greek 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and 
the two anonymous versions called the Quinta 
and Sexta. The Serta alone gives a various read- 
ing, (nrnoove: for amd rpwl (Eichhorn, O. T. s. 111, 
203.) We have also evidence of the latter half of 
this verse from the Hebrew-Greek MS., prior to 
Origen, from Epiphanius, thus — unpeeu pecoaap 
Aak TAA veAcdeGex, which is conformable to the ex- 
isting Hebrew text, and proves the corruption of 
the Septuagint. (Moller’s Psalms, 1045 ; Tychsen, 
Tentamen, ist Appendix, p. 33.) 

There is an error in printing the Authorised 
Version of the fifth verse, where the word “ Lord” 
is in capitals, as if it stood for Jehovah, whereas it 
should be in small letters, because it stands for 
adonai, the lord, David, whom Jehovah addresses. 

Ihave confined myself strictly to the rules of 
exegesis and hermeneutics, and have not consi- 
dered the subject from a dogmatic point of view, 
which, I conceive, has contributed much to the 
diversity of translation. The sense in which we 
are to interpret the words taken from this psalm 
in Matthew (xxii. 41-45) and Mark (xii. 35), is 
a distinct question, and involves other principles 
of criticism, T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 
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Origen so proved it in | 
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there should be a variety of translations and in- 
terpretations of verse 3rd need not cause any 
embarrassment ; for the same occurs in many other 
instances, where the present Hebrew differs greatly 
from the copies which were employed by the 
translators, who prepared the Greek Version of 
the Septuagint. 

It is observed by Berthier in his commentary 
on this verse, that if we dispense with the He- 
brew points, which the LXX. of course knew not, 
the translation may be as follows : — 

“With thee is the dignity in the day of thy strength, 
in the brightness of holiness; from the womb before the 
aurora is to thee the emission or translation of thy genera- 
tion.” 

The Hebrew word, he observes, which is trans- 
lated dew, may be as well derived from another, 
which signifies emission or translation. And why 
might not the LX.X. have preferred this deriva- 
tion? The early Fathers, St. John Chrysostom 
and St. Augustine, as well as St. Jerome, under- 
stood the passage in the sense of the Vulgate. 
But a Christian must be careful not to adopt any 
interpretation, which would lead to a different ap- 
plication of the psalm from that which our Blessed 
Lord himself has distinctly and authoritatively 
propounded. F. C. H. 


“Thy people give or consecrate themselves 
willingly to the Lord in thy power-day; in holy 
attire thy youthful soldiery like the dew in its 
beauty from the morning-womb,” seems to be the 


| rendering of this verse, which Hengstenberg re- 
| commends (On the Psalms, iii. 337, Clark’s edit. 


1848.) Dr. Benisch’s translation, published under 
the authority of the chief Rabbi, London, 1861, 
gives :— 

“In the midst of thy people with noblemindedness in 
the day of thy power [or force], in the splendours of 
holiness, select from the womb, thine is the dew of thy 


| youth,” 


That this psalm refers to our Blessed Redeemer, 


no Christian can doubt. For he himself so ap- 
plied it when he asked the Pharisees what they 
thought of Christ. (St. Matt. xxii. 42.) That the 
Jews equally understood it so, is evident from 
their silent acquiescence in the application. It is 
also quoted in the same sense in various well- 
known passages of the New Testament. That 


* Kuinoel, Matt. xx. 21; Spanheim, Callim. in Apoil. 67. 

+ This is the sense of the fourth verse, although Rosen- 
miiller, on Gen. xiv. 20, states that the “tithes of all” 
were given by Abram to Melchizedek as payment for 
rations of bread and wine furnished to his little army. 








Wycliffe : — 

“ With thee the begynnyng, in the dai of thi vertue, in 
shynynges of Seintes; fro the wombe befor the dai sterre 
I gat thee.” 

Jos J. B. Workarp. 

Burnett anp oTHER Famity Queries (3 S. 
v. 376.) — The Robert Burnett, Secretary of 
New Jersey, America, 1733, may have been the 
third son of Robert Burnett of Lethintie, one of 
the largest proprietaries of East New Jersey in 
the Quaker partnerships, who died 1714, leaving 
four sons, viz., Alexander, who was living in Bar- 
badoes in 1765 ; John, whose two sons John and 
William died unmarried in New Jersey; Robert, 
death and residence unknown; Patrick, who died 
1744-5, 

Let me ask if this Robert Burnett of Lethintie 
was not the Robert who had brothers Duncan, 
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Thomas (a doctor in Norwich), Alexander, and | house of Gladisgorb, or Gorb. With respect to 


Gilbert ? T. H. M. 


Tue West Lavineton Estate (3" S. vi. 318.) 
It became, for his life, the property of Sir John 
Danvers the Regicide by his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, granddaughter of Sir John Dauntesey, Knt., 
of West Lavington aforesaid. She was the Re- 
zicide’s second wife ; and her son, Henry Danvers, 
was heir to his uncle Henry, Earl of Danby; but 
died before his father, the Regicide. 

The Dantsey estate, in North Wilts, was in the 
possession of the great grandfather of Sir John 
Danvers the Regicide, by marriage with the 
heiress of the Stradlings of Dauntesey; which 
Stradling heiress was also descended from : 
heiress of Dauntesey. In this way the children 
of Sir John Danvers the Regicide’s second mar- 
riage descended from two families of Dauntesey ; 
bearing arms alike, but not identical, viz. Daun- 
tesey of Dantsey, North Wilts, by their father ; 


| 


Dauntesey of West Lavington, South Wilts, by | 
their mother. The arms of each family were men- | 


tioned in my former communication. 
that I did not express the above facts in a manner 
intelligible to P. S. C., and thus have spared him 
the trouble of pointing out what my want of care 
may have justified him in considering an error. 
Aubrey’s account of the match between John 
Danvers and the heiress of Stradling, of Dantsey, 
may be seen in his (Aubrey’s) North Wilts Jottings; 
and how “he (John Danvers) clapped up the 
match,” in consequence of early notice that Ann 


Stradling had become heiress of Stradling of 


Dantsey, in North Wilts, by the murder of the 
other children of the family. E. W 


Vitias NEAR Lonpon (3" S. vi. 283.)—I agree 
with Sir Robert Peel, that it is very desirable to 
possess descriptions of ancient seats of the nobility, 
&c., near London, which are now gone to decay 
or ruin, or indeed forgotten as having ever existed. 
For what little we can glean of many of these, the 
monuments in the parish churches where they 
were situate are now the chief memorials. There 
was a noble mansion, belonging to the Chandos 
family at Minchendon, near Southgate, Middle- 
sex, of which not a vestige now remains. Would 
any reader give some particulars, or point out 
where I may find them ? Qu xsITUs. 


Buck Wuatey (3" §. vi. 297.) —It may be 
well to observe that Mr. C. Ross's statement, 
that “his [Whaley’s] residence in Stephen's 
Green was, in 1855, converted into a nunnery,” is 
slightly incorrect. It then became, and still is, 
the Catholic University, over which Dr. Newman 
for some time presided. Abusa. 


I regret | 


pronunciation, the d would in German be sounded 
as the first letter of the second syllable. Glatz 
(the city) was in Med. Lat. Glacium, or Glatium; 
and, in Bohemian, is Kladsko. Scurn, 


Pratrorm (3" §. iv. 134, &c.) —As a supple- 
ment to the notes on this word, I send you the 
following, which deserves also for its own sake an 
independent existence as a note. It is a curious 
“ New American Platform,” arranged by the 
Down South Democrat “to suit all parties.” The 
first column is the Secession, the second the Aboli- 
tion Platform ; and the whole read together is the 
Democratic Platform. This Platform also repre- 
sents the Union: as a whole it is Democratic; but, 
divided, one half is Secession, the other half Abo- 
lition : — 

“Turrah for The Old Union 
Secession Is a curse 
We fight for The Constitution 
The Confederacy Is a league with hel! 
We love Free Speech 
The rebellion Is treason 
We glory in A Free Press 
Separation Will not be tolerated 
We fight not for ‘The negro’s freedom 
Reconstruction Must be obtained 
We must succeed At every hazard 
The Union We love 
We love not The negro 
We never said Let the Union slide 
We want The Union as it was 
Toreign intervention Is played out 
Wecherish The old flag 
The stars and bars Is a flaunting lie 
We venerate The habeas corpus 
Southern chivalry Is hateful 
Death to Jeff Davis 
Abe Lincoln Isn’t the Government 
Down with Mob law 
Law and order Shall triumph.” 


E. S.C. 


_~ 


“ Coppier or Cantrersurry” (3" §. vi. 86.)— 
This little work must have been somewhat popular 
in Scotland, as I find it was printed in a cheap 
form at Glasgow, 18mo, 1727. It is bound up 


| with a poetical History of Fortunatus; A Contest 


(in verse) between the Gardeners and the Tailors 


| concerning their Antiquity; and a very amusing 


Gxaprs (3" S. vi. 267.) —Gladiss, more com- | 
monly Glatz, is the name of a noble Silesian 


family of great antiquity. It sprang from tlre 


production entitled “ Heary Blyd’s (Blyth) Coa- 
tract in the Carse of Gowrie, near Dondie, in & 
fine elegant Discourse to his Mistress the Minis- 
ter’s Wife.” On the title is a curious representa- 
tion of Master Henry in the act of recitation. 
The printer of these various chap-books was 
“ James Duncan, in the Salt Market, near Gib- 
son's Wynd, Glasgow.” The little book con- 
taining them was many years since purchased 
from the late Mr. Thomas Thorpe. J. M. 
Edinburgh. 


Towacco (3™ S,. vi. 251.)—That the “ quar- 
tern” of tobacco (3}d.) means a quarter of 8 
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pound will, I think, be shown by the following, 
which I take from a MS. diary of the period : — 
“ 1736, March 25. Paid Mr Peers Leigh for 4Ib. of pig- 


tail tobacco, 6d. 
mu 1738, March 20. Paid M* Peers Leigh for 11b. of fine 


leaf tobacco, 10d. é 
“1739, March7. Paid Mr Henry Orrit for 1b. of tobacco, 


1s, 6d. — P 
“1748, May 5. Paid in Chapel * for 4lb. of tobacco, Sd. 


sega i for Alb., 14d. 
» ovune 2. ” for 1lb., 1s.” 
The other portion of the query I cannot answer. 


J. Sy. 


The duty on tobacco in 1729 was nominally 
63d. per pound, but was reduced by drawbacks to 
54d. or 43d. See -arliamentary History, viii. 
1277. Jos J. B. Workarp. 

Curtovs Surcican Anecpore (3 S. v. 498.) 
This remarkable case may be found described by 
Harvey in his “ Treatise on Generation.” See 
his works, translated and printed for the Syden- 
ham Society, London, 1847, pages 382—384. 

Charles I. had heard of this case, and wishing 
confirmation of it, sent Harvey to prove the truth 
of the report. Harvey was so much interested in 
the remarkable and novel features it presented, 
that he brought young Montgomery to the king, 
that he might make the examination himself into 
the young man’s side and touch his heart. Mont- 
gomery in a few years succeeded as third Viscount 
Montgomery, and was subsequently created Earl 
of Mount Alexander, and died in 1663, having 
lived for more than thirty years with this large 
opening in his side. 2. & & 

Vieo (3 §, vi. 251.) —The two passages 
quoted explain each other: “ A vie” should evi- 
dently have been printed as one word, “avie"= 
advice, not in the sense of counsel, but of deli- 
berate purpose ; a sense which we still retain in 
the adverb “advisedly.” A “ vied murder” then 
is an advised or deliberate murder, “ destroying 
man upon a forethought purpose,” as Bacon ex- 
plains it in the same passage. J. F. M. 

Hewett Famiry (2 §. vii. 98.) —I have been 
greatly interested in the various notices respect- 
ing this family which have appeared in your pages, 
and particularly so as one of your correspon- 
dents, Meeres, states that a (French) branch of 
the family, under the name of Huet (of which the 
learned Bishop of Avrenches was a member), 
settled in England, where the name became 
changed to Hutt. Now this name I bear myself. 

have always understood that it is a corruption 
of Hewitt or Huet, but have never been able to 
ascertain on any authority at what time the 
change took place. I should esteem it as a great 
favour if Menetes or any other of your corre- 
spondents could enlighten me on this point. Is 


* Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
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there any use, as a clue to such research, to say 
that my family arms are—azure on a fess flory, 
counterflory or, between three lions passant ar- 
gent, as many pewitts proper, and for crest a 
pewitt, as in the arms? Iota. 


[The arms on the seal enclosed by our correspondent 
are those which were granted in 1559 to Sir William 
Hewett, Lord Mayor of London in that vear. It may be 
interesting to Iora to know that Sir William Hewett 
had an only daughter and heiress, Anne, whom Sir Ed- 
ward Osborne, Sheriff of London in 1575, and Lord Mayor 
in 1582, married, and by ber became the ancestor of the 
present Duke of Leeds. Consequently the arms of Sir 
William Hewett can only be borne as a quartering by the 
descendants of Anne Hewett as the sole heiress of her 
father. Weare not inclined to think that the surname 
of Hewett, or Huet, ever became “Hutt”; the variation 
of the orthography of the former is easily accounted for 
by the carelessness or caprice so manifestly prevalent in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as to the spel- 
ling of surnames. — Vide Collins’s Peerage, ed. 1812, vol. 
i. p. 253 





Retiqves or THE Roses (3 S. vi. 144.) — 
Under this fanciful heading a Dublin correspon- 
dent quotes an epigram from a MS. collection, 
entitled “ To Jenny Cameron, an enthusiastic Ad- 
herent of the Pretender, taken Prisoner in the 
"45." 

Lord Chesterfield, in 1745, the popular Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, was the author of the lines. 
The subject of the epigram, who became in after 
life Lady Palmer, attended his vice-regal levee 
with an orange lily on her breast. Whereupon the 
witty peer spoke the felicitous lines quoted by 
your correspondent. In the Reminiscences of ax 
Emigrant Milesian there will be found an account 
of an introduction to the aged lady at her resi- 
dence in Henry Street, Dublin. 

P. W. Trerovren. 


Duvrruvs (3" S. vi. 276.) —“ N. & Q.,” as a 
medium of learned communication, should be kept 
sacred from phonetic spelling. I am sorry, there- 
fore, to find your correspondent Crwrm giving 
us such a vocable as dhurrhus, when I see by the 
context he means ¢uras or turus (vide O'Brien.) 

This transformation of words will do well enough 
for novels (e. g. “ Fardor-ougha”), but is the bane 


of philology. H. C. C. 


Pansy (3° S. vi. 151.) —It is no doubt true 
that the word pansy is derived from the French 
penser, to think; although Ben Jonson spells it 
paunsé, Spenser (Shep. Cal., April, 1. 142), paunce ; 
and Milton, in Comus, speaks of pancies. I agree, 
however, with Grime in thinking Dr. Richard- 
son’s account of the origin of the name unsatis- 
factory. I should be inclined to regard pansy as 
one of a long list of names bestowed by the quaint 
fancy of our ancestors, who, by fixing, often per- 
haps arbitrarily, on certain flowers to express 
certain ideas, constructed a language of flowers. 

The grotesque appearance of the full-blown 
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| 
pansy may perhaps have led to the imposition | 
of the name, but only because it may have led to | 
the selection of the flower as an emblem of 
“ thought.” At any rate Ophelia (Shaks. Hamlet, | 
Act IV. Sc. 5), uses the pansy as an emblem : — 

“ There’s rosemary, that’s for remembratice. Pray you, 
love, remember; and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 

Quesnay, the physician of Louis XV., and 
leader of the Economists, was called by the 
monarch his “thinker,” and granted for armorial 
bearings three flowers of the pensée. 

The following is a list of some of the names by 
which the pansy goes with rustics and old writers : 
Heart’s-ease—Herb Trinity —Three-faces-under- 
a-hood — Kit-run-about — Cuddle-me-to-you — 
Love- in - vain — Kiss - behind-the-garden-gate — 
Jump-up - and-kiss-me-my- love — Love - in -idle- 
ness. 

Under this last name Shakspeare speaks of it in 
the famous passage, Midsum. Night's Dream, Act 
II. Se. 2: — 

“Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wounds, 
And maidens call it ‘love in idleness.’ ” 

In the description of the effects of the flower 
that follows, there is evidently an allusion to the 
emblematical signification of the pansy : — 

“ The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid, 

Will make a man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees.” 
And again below : — 
“And with the juice of this I'll streak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies.” 

German rustics, I am told, call the pansy stief- 
mutter, stepmother. Fanivs Oxontensis. 

Konx Ompax (3™ S. vi. 263, 296.) — As your 
correspondent thinks I ought to have given the 
explanation of Lobeck, or to have adopted it, in- 
stead of venturing upon a new one of my own, I 
may be allowed to ask, why did not he supply my 
omission ; for if Lobeck has settled the question, 
it must be worth knowing to those who have 
hitherto puzzled themselves ineffectually in its 
discovery. I will therefore supply such owission 
by stating that in the opinion of Lobeck «éyé duwat 
is a corruption for xéy& duolws xdt: if this has any 
meaning at all in Greek, it must be rendered 
clink like hush; which is, of all the explanations I 
have seen, the most irrelevant and absurd. This 
was my reason for not referring to Lobeck, who 


does not appear to possess the kind of learning | 


needed to settle this point. In so saying I do not 


mean in the slightest degree to derogate from his | 
distinguished attainments as a Greek critic; and 
Ido not believe that he seriously meant to give 
Nullius addictus 
T. J. Bucxrton. 
Your correspondent, T. J. Bucxron, says the 
above words have an Egyptian origin, and traces 


such a nonsensical explanation. 
jurare in verba magistri. 


[84 S, VI. Ocr. 22, 64, 


———___.. 





them from the Coptic, Ken ash impsha. Wilford, 
in a paper contributed to the Asiatic Researches 
in 1797, and printed in vol. v. p. 297, “On the 
Names of the Cabirian Deities, and on some 
Words used in the Mysteries of Eleusis,” says, as 
Mr. Bucxton does, that the words Kdyé, “Ou, Pag, 
were uttered by the priest on the dismissal of the 
congregation at Eleusis. But Wilford gives them 
a different origin and import. He says they are 
pure Sanscrit, and were still used in his own time 
by the Brahmans in India at the conclusion of 
religious rites. Their meaning he gives as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Cancsha signifies, the object of our most ardent wishes; 
Om is the famous monosyllable, used both at the beginning 
and conclusion of a prayer, like Amen; and pacsha an- 
swers to the obsolete Latin word viz, and signifies change, 
course, turn of work, duty, fortune,” &c.—P. 301. 


The evidences of an Indian origin, discernible 
in the religion of the ancient Egyptians, seem to 
reconcile the use of these mysterious words in 
both places, as well as their subsequent migration 
to Eleusis. 

Between Gebel Silsilis and Es Souan, a solitary 
temple overhangs the Nile, on a headland called 
Kom Ombos. Is there anything more than acci- 
dental coincidence in the similarity which the 
name of this temple bears to Konx Ompaz ? 

J. Emerson TEnneEnt. 


Carertacu (3" §. vi. 286.) —Caterlagh, Cather- 
lagh, and Catherlough, are varying forms of the 
name of the town of Carlow and its county. Car- 
low is merely the Anglicised modification of the 
Irish name, Catherlough, pronounced Caherlogh 
(the town by the lake). The th in Irish is sounded 
h, and the final gh is a guttural, pronounced like 
the Scotch ch in loch. This sound is at present 
lost from English utterance, and thus the sup- 
pression of it makes Caherlough Caherlou, or 
Carlow. The town and county are designated by 
the Irish name in the maps up to near the close 
of the last century. 

Joun Evoene O'CAVANAGH. 


John Fane (afterwards seventh Earl of West- 
moreland) elevated on 4th Oct. 1733, to the Irish 
peerage, selected the title of Baron Catherlough; 
and Robert Knight, Lord Luxborough, was ad- 
vanced to an earldom, as Earl of Catherlough. 

H. M. Vane. 


The county and town of Carlow are referred to. 
This name was frequently so spelt in official docu- 


| cuments to a recent period. Thus Philip, Mar- 


quis of Wharton, was created Marquis of Cather- 
logh in the Irish Peerage in 1715. His son, the 
Duke of Wharton, died in 1731, when this title 


| became extinct. But two years later, John Fane, 


afterwards 7th Earl of Westmoreland, was crea’ 
Baron Catherlagh in the county of Catherlagh. 
At his death, the title became extinct. But the 
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Earl of Portarlington is Viscount Carlow, undera | As the words “ cleanliness” and “ godliness” are 


patent subsequently granted. 
It is probable that the name was always pro- 


nounced “Carlow,” as I find mention of a pro- 


clamation addressed to the ‘ Senescallo libertatis 
Cathlach,” in 6 Edw. III. ; and at nearly the same 


time, 22 Edw. IJI., Robert de Clynton had a | 
royal grant of the custody of the castle of 


“ Carlagh.” 

The county town had its charter confirmed as 
“ Catherlagh,” Dec. 24, 27 Car. II. 

I have seea it called “Catherlogh, vulgo 
Carlow.” Ss. P. V. 


Swattows (3° S. v. 259, &c., &c.)—The Duke 
de R— related to me, a few days ago, that in 
Sweden the swallows, as soon as the winter begins 
to approach, plunge themselves into the lakes, 
where they remain asleep and hidden under the 
ice till the return of the summer; when, revived 
by the new warmth, they come out from the water 
and fly away as formerly. While the lakes are 
frozen, if somebody will break the ice in those parts 
where it appears darker than in the rest, he will 
find masses of swallows—cold, asleep, and half 
dead ; which, by taking out of their retreat and 
warming, either with his hands or before a fire, 
he will see gradually to vivify again and fly. 

In other countries they retire very often to the 
caverns, under the rocks. As many of these exist 





between the city of Caen and the sea, on the | 


banks of the river Orne, there are found some- 
times during the winter piles of swallows sus- 
nded in these vaults, like bundles of grapes. 


witnessed the same thing myself in Italy ; where, | 


as well as in France, it is considered (as I have 
heard) very lucky by the inhabitants when swal- 
lows build nests on their habitations. 

_ I do not know if the above singular proceed- 
ings of the swallows are mentioned by any authors. 
I simply related them because they appeared to 
me curious ; and because, having seen many 
times in “N &. Q.” articles regarding these birds, 
I thought they would give satisfaction to their 
writers in case they were ignorant of them. 

R#opocanakIs. 


“ CLEANLINESS NEXT TO GopminEss” (3™ S. vi. 
259.) —Sir Charles Hastings, in his speech on 
Sanitary Reform at York the other day, quoted 
this expression as one of John Wesley's. Upon 
referring to Wesley's Works, London, 1829 (vol. 
vu. p. 16), I find, in a sermon on “ Dress,” Wes- 
ley recommending neatness of apparel thus :— 

. “Certainly this is a duty, not asin. ‘Cleanliness is, 
indeed, next to godliness.’ ” 

Agreeably to this, good Mr. Herbert advises 
every one that fears God: 

“Let thy mind’s sweetness have its operation 
Upon thy person, clothes, and habitation.” 


put in inverted commas, it reads like a quotation, 

and not an original saying of John Wesley's. 

But is that so? John Wesley was a very likely 
man to have first put the words together. 

A. B. Muppreron. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


Practarism (3" §, vi. 231.)—The opening lines 
| of Defoe’s True Born Englishman are a more 
| literal plagiarism than your correspondent CyRrin 
| imagines, but not from George Herbert. In 

Charles Aleyn’s Historie of that Wise and Fortu- 
| nate Prince Henrie of that name the Seventh 
(p. 136), occur the following lines : — 
“Tt is the Devil’s policy that where 
God hath his Church, his Chappell should be there.’ 
These lines, placed by the side of Defoe’s — 
“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there,”— 
certainly deprive Defoe of all claim to originality 
| in this instance. My copy of Aleyn’s poem is 
| dated 1638. A. B. Mippieton, 
The Close, Salisbury. 


Rep Harr (34S. vi. 282.)—In a recent lecture 
| on “Trade and Finance,” delivered by Mr. Laing 
| before the Wick Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
| ment Society (see report in Zhe Times, No. 
| 24,986), the speaker tells us: — 

“ You may see the wild Soumali, black as soot, with 
| his long frizzly hair, dyed of a dark red, streaming in the 
wind, toiling like a Thames ballast heaver, in the service 
of a Steam Navigation Company at Aden.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform the under- 
| signed how the Soumali change the colour of their 
| hair from black to red? In Europe no means 

are publicly known how to effect this object, nor 

are the Figaros of Paris or London acquainted 
with any such secret! As to the mixtures of 
ammonia and cream-of-tartar, which are now 
| being sold (razors have been made to sell!) in 

London for the purpose of making the hair 

golden, they have no more power to effect that 

object than the “ divers recipes of Maister Alexis.” 

For optical reasons the hair, particularly light 

hair, will always appear fairer when grease is re- 
moved from it (as it will be by any alkaline fluid), 
but the hair itself is in no way dyed. 

What are the recipes given by Pliny for dyeing 
the hair yellow and red? Septimus Presse. 

Chiswick. 

Jacamimna, A CuristraAN Name (3" S. vi. 
286.) —I have no doubt that the name Jacamina 
was intended as a feminine for James, and de- 
rived originally from Giacomo; which at first 
became Giacomina, and was finally Anglicised to 

| Jacamina. F. C. H. 

Motuitiovs (3™ S. vi. 69.) — Did it never oc- 

cur to your correspondent that, in the passage 


’ 








a 
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quoted by him, mollitious might possibly have 

been substituted for delicious, in order to avoid 

suggesting the idea of culinary delicacies ? 
MEtetes. 


Simm Taomas Remineton, or Lunn, Knrt. (24 
S. ii. 432.) — If T. P. of Hull, who makes the in- 
quiry, will communicate with me, he will gain the 
particulars he wishes to obtain respecting the 
Remington family. The family is not extinct; 
and the present representative is the writer of 


this letter, who has a pedigree of the family, and | 


could furnish the requisite information. 
Henry Remineton. 
6, Merton Villas, Lilford Road, Camberwell, S. 


“Newcastte Magazine” (3S, vi. 110.) — 
In answer to Iora, respecting the Newcastle Ma- 


guzine, I send you an extract from Latimer's 


Local Records, p. 207 : — 

“ November 25, 1845. Died, at Newcastle, aged 48, 
Mr. Wm. Andrew Mitchell. The deceased conducted 
the Tyne Mercury newspaper for many vears with great 


ability; and he was also editor of the Newcastle Maga- | 
zine, a periodical started by himself, and carried on with | 
a talent and energy rarely found in the provinces. Mr. | 


Mitchell was also the author of The Letters of Tim Tunbelly ; 
a drama called Crohore of the Bill-hook ; Essays on Capa- 
city and Genius ; Thoughts of One that Wandereth; and 
many fugitive pieces. He was one of the founders of the 
Newcastle Mechanic’s Institute, and was its principal 
secretary till his death.” 

Wm. Lyatt. 


Somerset, A Dramatist (3™ S. vi. 168, 274.) 
To answer S. Y. R.’s query I have really been 
doing my best, which means, making six calls on 
six separate evenings, for the purpose of applying 
to a friend, and through him to one who, though 
mae unknown to myself, is professionally 


nown to everybody moving in the dramatic | 


world. Both these gentlemen are, without doubt, 
more learned in histrionic matters than any other 
Thespian twins in London, Somerset's first name 
then is Charles, the second is “ supposed” to be 
Augustus, My friend's friend positively affirms the 
back-board business not only to have been a fact, 
but that the “ unfortunate writer” was carried be- 
fore the lord mayor for that particular performance 
upon the public stage of the king's highway ; like- 
wise, that the dramatist is even still living “in a 
union over the water.” I may add that my inform- 
ants reside on the north side of the Thames. 
Epwis Rorre. 

Somers Town. 

Wuo was Bisuor or Brecuin, Arrin 2, 
1635? (3 S. vi. 206.)—The quotation supplied 
by your correspondent J. S. S. in reply to above 
(p. 275) is not correctly made by the Bannatyne 
Club. The Bishop is there called Thomas Sysderf, 
an error as will be seen by the following, which I 
take from the same place, viz. Forbes’ Funeral 
Sermons, Orations, §c., published by the Spottis- 


(84 S. VI. Ocr. 22, 64 





woode Society, 1845, 8vo. At page 226 there 
is — 

“ Letter of a Right Reverende Father in God, Thomas 
Sinsarfe, then Bishop of Brechin (now Bishop of Gal. 
loway) to John Forbes of Corse, concerning,” &c, 








| To this is appended a note from Bp. Keith's 
| Catalogue as follows : — 

“ 1634.— Thomas Sinsarfe was now also translated 
| from Brechin to Galloway —(this letter shows that the 
| date of the translation given by Keith is erroneous. — 
Ed.)—from which last See he was removed by authority 
of the Assembly of 1638, and likewise excommunicated, 
He was the only Bishop who survived the troubles; and 
then he was translated to the See of Orkney, 14th No- 
vember, 1662. He is said to have been a learned and 
worthy prelate.” 

The letter above referred to is signed “ Th. B. 
of Brechin,” and dated at the end, “ Edinb. the 
| 5 of April, 1635.” Soxspere. 

[ Mr. Stephen, in his Wistory of the Church of Scotland, 
spells the name Sydserf, and Dr. Russel, in his new edition 
of Keith’s Scottish Bishops, Sydeserf.—Ep. } 


Bezoar Srones (3° S. v. 486.)—The reference 
at p. 486, under this head, to the chapter “ De 
Lepore cornuto, et Bezoar occidentali,” in the 
work of Thomas Bartholinus, reminded me that 
the natives of the Carnatic believe in the exist- 
ence of a horned fox, whose head is supposed to 
contain a bezoar stone of extraordinary eflicacy in 
the cure of all diseases, and that the bite of a 
snake may be cured by being rubbed with the 
Ammonite, a fossil in shape resembling a coiled 
snake. The following curious passages occur in 
The Shajrat ul Atrak; or, Genealogical Tree of 
the Turks and Tartars :— ’ 

“ Japhet, on quitting his father, requested him to teach 
him a prayer to God to obtain rain when it should be 
required. Noah taught him the name of God, and traced 
the all-powerful characters of God’s name on a stone, which 
he gave to Japhet; and to this day the Turks possess a 
stone which is said to cause rain to fall wher it is required; 
this stone is called Jideltdshe, and by the Arabs Hajar- 
ul-matar. Similar stones are found in the bodies of dif- 
ferent animals. It is said that this secret was disclosed 
to Noah by Gabriel, and that he was instructed, when he 
wanted rain, to repeat the name of God, to breathe on 
the stone, and throw it in water, and rain would then fall. 
When Japhet died, his younger sons elected Toork, the 

supply his place.” 
eldest, to supply his p HC. 


Bisuor Percy (3™ S. vi. 261.)—Bishop Percys 
claim to be a male descendant of the ducal house 
of Northumberland is not proven. His first re- 
corded ancestor, “‘—— Piercy,” who removed 
from the north’ to Worcester in the reign of 
Henry VIII. is supposed to have been John Percy, 
Esq., sometime of Newton-by-the-Sea, Northum- 
berland, who about 1520 withdrew from that 
county. The Bishop, who was fond of genealogy, 
| contributed his pedigree to Dr. Nash, and it ap- 
| pears in that gentleman's History of Worcester 
shire, vol. ii. The John Percy above alluded to, 
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seems to have been a son of Sir Henry Percy, and 
great-grandson of Henry, second Earl of North- 
umberland. I must confess that I look upon this 
presumed descent with great diffidence, for many 
reasons. I may add in conclusion that the name 
Piercy is still extant in Worcestershire. 
H. S. G. 

P.S. If Dr. Percy’s pedigree is capable of 
proof, would he not on the death without male 
issue of Joscelin, eleventh Earl of Northumber- 
land, have succeeded to that title ? 





Mopern AntTuorociA or Greek Epicrams | 
(3* §. vi, 287.) — One of the Greek epigrams to | 
which your correspondent, Firzuorkins, refers, | 
was a Prize Epigram at Cambridge, probably in the 
year 1813. la quote it from memory only. It 
is so admirable that it deserves to be put perma- 
nently on record : — 

NAPOLEON AB EXERCITU FUGIENS. 


“” ArAos eyaw "Axireds,” 5 répavvos 6 TadAuxds elev" 
Oude pddra Yevdas TovTO yeywrer Eos" 
Kai yap éoix’ "AxtAe7z, woAdAas “Aids rpoiavas 
"Ip0iuous yas év tpoudxois woAeuwv* | 
Kal xéAov BoBeoros, at GueAleros Kal arnvijs, 
Kal rokéwy dAeri}p, kal — wodas wks edv* 
Téccovd’ elkeXos Gv, ovK totw Suws wavomors* 
Toy yap amddcacer, tov 8° eodwoev Ixvos. 


I subjoin a Latin version for those of your 
readers to whom Greek may be less familiar : — 


* Alter ego,’ secum dux Gallicus, ‘ alter Achilles!’ 
Nec fails? omnino vox animosa sonat. 
Namque, ut Pelides, animas in Tartara multas 
Heroum pugnans propulit ante diem : 
Insuper iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Urbes evertens, et —citus ire pede! 
Huc adeo similis tamen in re discrepat una: 
Ex pedibus vitam hic accipit, ille necem. 
2G | 

Durham. 

= Fortune HELPS THOSE THAT HELP THEM- 
seLves” (2°¢ S. iv. 292, 317.)—The equivalent to 
this proverb has been given in Latin, German, | 
Italian, and Spanish. Herein I have the pleasure 
to supply the Greek : — 

Tixre: yap ovdév eoOAdy eixala cxoXr)" 
Seds 58 rois dpyotow ov maplorarat. 
Stobeus, Flori/. tit. xxx. p. 135. 
“ Nuilus supine fructus est ignavis, 
Nec feriantes adjuvat fautor Deus.” 
Sophoclis Deperditorum Dramatum Frag- 
menta, Brunck, 1786, p. 17. 

“Cardinal Richelieu, who said that unfortunate and im- | 
prudent are two words which signify the same thing, 
seems to have founded this maxim on the singular hap- 
Piness of his own administration. . . Let us consult 
me or make our own observations for the space of a 

W years, and we shall be convinced that there is a fa- 
tality which attends the lives of some men (perhaps of us | 
all), insomuch that with the greatest prudence and cir- 
cumspection, and with the nvblest endowments of the | 
mind, they are not able to avert their misfortune 8; and if 


| been formally abolished. 


they happen to be engaged in the service of the common- 
wealth, the performance of their duty shall subject them 
to an accusation, and their virtues and love of their 
country be construed into high crimes and misdemean- 
ours. On the other hand, we may behold the dullest fel- 
lows, men without any talents, or any one good quality, 
succeed in all their undertakings, and arrive so suddenly 
to wealth and honours, that they may be justly styled, as 
they generally are, the favourites of Fortune.”—Dr. Wil- 
liam King, Political and Literary Anecdotes, pp. 64-67. 


Breuiotnecar. CuetHam. 


Tue Conresston or La Rocnetze (3" S. vi. 47, 
237.)—I do not think that your correspondents 
F.C. H. and P. 8. C. are strictly correct in the 
opinion they hold concerning the Confession of La 
Rochelle, viz., that it is entirely obsolete, or has 
On the charge of im- 
pugning this confession of faith, the talented and 
eloquent M. Athanase Coquerel was suspended at 
the commencement of this year by the Presbyteral 
Council of the Reformed Church of Paris. M. 
Coquerel is one of the most noted ministers of 
the liberal party in the French Protestant church, 


| and having been accused of being unfaithful to 


the creed of his fathers he has published a reply, 
in which he states, that he considers his opponents 
open to the same accusation, they having, for the 


| most part, repudiated the dogmas of infant damna- 
' tion, predestination, and other hyper-Calvinistic 


doctrines, all of which are included in the Confes- 
sion of La Rochelle. Reainavp Percy. 


“Ope on Man’s Repemption” (3° §. vi. 287.) 
This composition was published in Dublin in the 
year 1758, 8vo, pp. 30. I am sorry that I cannot 
give ABHBA any particulars of the author, William 
Dennis, of Clonmel. B. E. S. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Sacred Latin Poetry, selected and arranged for use, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. C. Trench, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 2nd edition, corrected and improved, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Our good word is not necessary to recommend the pro- 


| duction of so well-known a scholar as Archbishop Trench ; 
| but we cannot forbear an expression of the pleasure we 
| have received from reperusing in this volume old favourite 


hymns, which in our younger days we were glad to copy 
into a common-place bock from Daniel’s Thesaurus, but 
which now every Latin scholar may here read in the 
best of type and most portable form, and with the ad- 
vantage of Archbishop ‘lrench’s explanatory notes. Some 


| of our old familiar pieces, however, we miss here, as the 


“ Stabat Mater,” the “ Pange Lingua,” and the Christ- 
mas Hymn,” beginning “ Altitudo, quid hic jaces? ” But 
the little volume only professes to be a small nosegay 


| culled from a very rich garden; a selection, too, of those 


pieces only which can be used heartily for the purposes 
of devotion by members of a Protestant Church: and 
many of the grandest mediwval hymns would fail to 
stand that test. 
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Meditations on the Essence of Christianity and on the Re- 
ligious Questions of the Day. By M.Guizot. Trans- 
lated from the French, under the Superintendence of the 
Author. (London, Murray, 1864.) 


Christianity is not effete while it commands the adhe- 
sion of thinkers and critics such as M. Guizot. Nor need 
we fear scientific assailants of the Scriptures, while we 
have his pen engaged on its defence. The meditations 
of this volume dwell on the vexed questions of Creation 
and Inspiration, on the Nature of God, and the Charac- 
ter of Jesus. Towards the conclusion, the author has 


these noble words, which will convey the general tone of | 


the book: —“ The way of innocence is a far better way 
than that of science to lead man up to God. Science is a 
splendid thing; it is also a noble privilege of man that 
God, in creating him an intelligent and free agent, has 
given him a capacity to desire and pursue through study 
the truths of science, and even to attain them in a certain 
measure and a certain sphere. But when science attempts 
to exceed that measure, and to quit that sphere, when it 
ignores and scorns the instincts—natural, universal, and 
permanent instincts of the human soul—when it essays to 
set up everywhere its own torch in place of that primitive 
light that lights mankind—then science fills itself with 
error.” 

The Plays of William Shakespeare, carefully edited by 
Thomas Keightley. Vols. J1I, IV., and V. (Bell 
& Daldy. 

This beautiful edition of Shakespeare in what may be 
called Pocket Volumes, and which is issued with all the 
typographical beauty of the Chiswick Press, and edited 
with the care and knowledge of that learned and accom- 
plished critic Mr. Keightley, is rapidly drawing to a 
close. One more volume will complete the Elzevir 
Shakespeare; which will assuredly rank high in public 
favour for a judicious text, clearly and handsomely put 
forth, and as among the best of Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s 
Elzevir Series of Standard Authors. 

Errors of modern Science and Theology. By James Alex- 

ander Smith, author of “ Atheisms of Geology,” “ Mir- 

van,” &c. (London: Murray & Co., Paternoster Row.) 

This is an attempt to defend old-fashioned religion 
against modern science on the ground of common sense. 
We cannot congratulate our author on his success, or 
recommend his volume as likely to give satisfaction to 
young people, whose faith is disturbed by the specula- 


tions of Sir C. Lyell, or the criticisms of the Bishop of 


Natal. It is simply a volume of stupid rigmarole. Take, 
for example, “To all such prodigies, who must be very 
nearly cork-brained, we would propose the appropriate 
public presentation of a cork-leg, to let them off at the 
infinite tangent of an exploring expedition after that 
Flying Dutchman, the Merchant of Rotterdam, who must 
by this time be pretty well tired of free trade.” But our 
readers are by this time tired of Mr. Smith. 


LrrerAry ANNOUNCEMENTS.— Messrs. Groombridge & 
Sons will issue, during the present Season :—*“ Ten Years 
in Sweden,” by The Old Bushman—* The Temple Anec- 
dotes,” Vol. 1.—“ The Pauper, the Thief, and the Con- 
vict,” by Thomas Archer—“ To Day: Essays and Mis- 
cellanies,” by John Hollingshead—* The Childhood and 
School Room Hours of Royal Children,” by Julia Luard— 
“Two Months in a London Hospital,” by Arnold J. 
Cooley—“ The Magnet Stories,” eighth volame — and 
Eight New Volumes of “Groombridge’s Shilling Gift 
Books,” completing the Series. 

Messrs. Blackwood have in the press :—*“ The Perpetual 
Curate,” being a New Series of “The Chronicles of Car- 


lingfurd” — Captain Grant’s “ Narrative of his Journey 
‘ 
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through Africa with Captain Speke ”—“ The Great@g. | 
verning Families of England,” by J. Langton § 

and Meredith Townsend—“ The Confederate Secession,” 
by the Marquis of Lothian, &c. 

Mr. Bentley will publish during the Season :—*« B 
beyond the Sea,” by Viscount Bury, M.P.—Third 
fourth volumes of “ The Lives of the Archbishops of Canter 
bury,” by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D.—* The Life @f 
Charles James Fox,” by Earl Russell, third and conclude 
ing volume—* The History of Greece to the Close of the 
Peloponnesian War,” by Dr. Curtius, translated by Miss 
Bunnett—“ Israel in the Wilderness, illustrated by the 
Inscriptions on the Rocks in the Wilderness,” by Reg 
Charles Forster—* Henrietta Caracciolo ; or, Convent Lif 
in Naples, a True Narrative”—* A Century of Anecdois 


| from 1750,” by John Timbs—* The History of the Pre 


sent American War to the Conclusion of the Campaign of 
1863,” by Lieut.-Col. Fletcher, Fusilier Guards — gag 
“A Popular History of Music,” by Dr. Schliister, trangs 
lated and edited by F. Cecilia Tubbs. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent dizestip 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names end ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Dovetepar’s Work ow Porvtartion. 
Wanted by fr. Hookham, 15, Old Bond Street. 
Tae Pou 


Parkers, Oxford, 
1856. 
Aw Examination or Waarery’s Loeic, by Sir Geo. Cornewall leg 


Taz. 

A Reomwenrrary Treatises ow tas Partosopmy or Gaawman, ty ik, 
E. Meyrick Goulburn. Longmans, 182. 

Lecrure on Socaares, by Dr. Goulburn. Rivingtons, 1838. 


Wanted by J/r. Robt. ANan, 128, Ingram Street, Glasgow. 


ruy or Kawr, by Professor Mansel. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


the private letter which ace 
to himself, was very 


wow tha hie 
ter of no interest but ah 


lr. B. There are probably a bushel of Queen Anne's farthinagsin al 
See “ N. & Q.” Ist 8. ili. 83; x. 384, 429. 


. lL. § he subject was as 
. and 


y Brunet * dle éditi 


suming a controversial tone om the 
me th "e brought to aclose. The 


m, correcte,” 4c. 


.) The inscriptic the bell was cast ia iat 
. F. and H. C. 

Greenock.) our communications are welcome. Thema 

shall be inquired after. 

. Holland's Buke of the Howlat was edited by D. Laiag, 
the Bannatyne Club. Edinb. 4to, 1823. The work may consulted & 
British Museum, and in most public libraries. 

Inquiner (Hartlepool.) The clerical 
anction r Mu. tl by any law or ce 
te." Consult 


a means 


wrefie “ Reverend” # 

n; but is what Selden 

“an hon N. & Q.” ist 8. vi. 206. 

B. Cuemenr. A Treatise on the Passions, so far as they regard the 
Stage, 8vo, 1747, is attributed to Samuel Foote. 

W. J. F. Ang.-Sax.) in Kent means the step of a ladder; i 

the passage quoted may mean a landing place on the shore. 
of the author of Occasional Sermons (saitie 


equi John Lawson, B.D., rector of Swa 
ferent person to John Lawson, D.D., Professor of Oratory, a 
Our Correspondent Annaa will be glad of any 

i col. i. 4% 


ary attribute. 


7 
Sladel 


Eraarta. —'Our notic 
11 r rection. 
a dij P 
died Jan. 9, 1738. 
phical particulars of the latter.——3rd 8. vi. p. 
“ Massineim " read “ Massmann.” 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q"& ry 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, priet le 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.”" may be had of ti 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ores ann Qcenres” is published at noon on Friday, and & 
in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stamrao 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the 
yearly Iwoex) is lle. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office 
qavatte at the Strand Post Office, in favour of unasm @ 

/ euttxoton Sraset, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Commonicatiem® 

tus Eprror should be addressed. 


“Notes & Quenies” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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